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LESSON FOR AMERICA 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN, President, Studebaker Corporation 


HE outlook for China was dark. 

Shanghai had just fallen. Nan- 
king, the capital, was threatened and, 
as subsequent events proved, doomed. 
It was hardly the time to expect a 
Chinese statesman to be viewing the 
future calmly and objectively. But my 
eyes more than my ears told me that 
the man to whom I had just put a 
question that was on everyone’s lips 
at the time was completely confident. 
He was Dr. Hu Shih, who is now the 
Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, and I had inquired if China 
could successfully. defend itself. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “But it de- 
pends entirely upon the heart of the 
Chinese people. They must unite and 
develop that nationalistic spirit which 
knows no defeat.” As I said, my eyes 
rather than my ears told me that Dr. 
Hu Shih was not disturbed. He knew 
his people, for while he qualified his 
answer his countenance was serene as 
he gave it. He has not been surprised 
by the events which history has re- 
corded since that conversation took 
place. 

Last July, I was reminded of it. 
Hitler was ready to launch his in- 
vasion of Great Britain. Complete 
victory over the Allies was to be his 
by September 15, the world was un- 
equivocally told. Recalling Dr. Hu 
Shih’s simple but immortal diagnosis, 
I could not help but feel that those 
who envisioned the fall of Great Brit- 
ain were calculating without a knowl- 
edge of the ONE vital factor. 

Hitler’s aerial blitzkrieg against Eng- 
land has been carried on relentlessly 
for almost one year. Great cities have 
been wrecked by mass bombings. 
Thousands of civilians have been kill- 
ed. Tens of thousands have been 
wounded. But England’s determina- 
tion to fight on to ultimate victory has 
never faltered. Why? Because the 
spirit of the. people has not been 
broken—it has been strengthened. 

For four long years Japan has waged 
a war on China with a brutality un- 
paralleled in modern times. Three 
million Chinese—one million of them 
civilians—have been killed. Uncount- 
ed millions have been wounded, and 
because of lack of medical supplies, 
thousands of major operations have 
been performed without anesthetic. 
Fifty million Chinese left their homes 
in the coastal area and are refugees in 
the western provinces. Two million 
Chinese children have been orphaned. 
And yet despite all these disasters, 
China fights on with dogged courage, 
confident that it will turn back the 
Japanese hordes, win the war, and 
maintain its independence. Why? Be- 
cause the spirit of the people has not 
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been broken—it has been strengthened. 

What is the lesson here for Amer- 
ica? It is clear and it is challenging. 

As a nation, we are building a huge 
arsenal for defense of our democracy 
as well as others resisting totalitarian 
aggression. We are resolved to safe- 
guard our way of life against those 
who would destroy it. We are pre- 
paring for any eventuality that may 
arise. 

It would likely be fatal for us to be 
blinded by the synthetic prosperity 
which this policy will bring. There 
is nothing sound about an armament- 
produced prosperity. It is ephemeral 
and fleeting and serves no economic 
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purpose although the necessity of it 
admits of no argument. 

America’s need lies in a resurgence 
of courage and self-reliance on the 
part of the individual and a rededix 
tion of leadership to the greatest gow, 
for the greatest number. The domin: 
characteristics of the American peo; 
always have beenethose qualities 
requisite today, but for too long ani 
for too many they have been allowed 
to lie dormant. The emergency of th: 
times, as Well as the record of the Jas! 
two decades, calls for more inspire:| 
and unselfish leadership in gover: 
ment, business, agriculture and labor. 
Too often, organized business, or- 
ganized labor, organized agriculture 
and bureaucratic government have 
pursued their own selfish objectives 
without giving thought to the general 


welfare of all of the people. But if 
we are going to have enlightened 
leadership—and have it we must— 


then the people must EARN the kind 
of leadership which will safeguard 
their welfare, spiritually and ma- 
terially, from attack within or with- 
out. Self-reliance and enterprise must 
take the place of bread-lines and cir- 
cuses. Group antagonisms and class 
jealousies must be throttled. 

The character of a nation is but 
the composite of the individuals who 
comprise that nation. Our greatest 
hope for the future rests not upon 
the airplanes, battleships, tanks and 
cannon which we are so fervently 
building at the moment, but upon each 
and every one of us embracing a new 
attitude toward our country and its 
welfare. We can rightfully take vast 
encouragement from the _ statement 
made by William S. Knudsen, director 
general of the Office of Production 
Management, who, when he was asked 
during a Congressional hearing how 
he came to give up a highly remunera- 
tive position in industry to accept the 
very trying job of directing defense 
efforts, replied: 

“T hope this doesn’t sound senti- 
mental. I’ve been here forty-one 
years and this country has been pretty 
good to me. I was in a position to 
work without salary. I felt that if I 
could do something, I’d like to do it.” 

Not many of us can afford to work 
without wages. But every American 
should be able to extend his vision 
to include not alone the personal in- 
terests immediately ahead, but also 
the lasting welfare of himself and the 
community. In the final analysis, 
only that which is good for the whole 
is good for any part thereof. 

If that be our philosophy, then 
America can become not only the ar- 
senal for democracy but the guardian 
of democratic ideals. 


the future of Amer- 
National 


[Next week's guest editorial on 
ica will be from the pen of Milo J. Warner, 
Commander of the American Legion.) 
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SEAWAY— 


President Renews St. Lawrence Project Fight 


T is time for all Americans sensi- 

tive to loud noises to begin to stuff 
cotton in their ears and hold them- 
selves taut, for the cannonading is 
about to begin. The big guns in Con- 
gress are loaded to the muzzle, and 
when the target, the St. Lawrence 
River Development, sails out of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, or the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
the broadsides for and against will 
make the Capitol dome reverberate. 
There have been skirmishes already. 

This tough old bone of contention 
bearing a new label (As a treaty with 


Canada it got 46 votes for, to 42 
against, in 1934, falling a little short 
of the necessary two-thirds. It is 


now called an “agreement” with Can- 
ada, and authorization for construc- 
tion requires only a majority vote.) 
was thrown among the Congressional 
lions on June 5 by President Roosevelt, 
who had informed them of the signing 
of the agreement last March. Construc- 
tion of the seaway and power project, 
he told them, was “an integral part of 
the joint defense of the North Amer- 
ican continent.” 

Asking for prompt authorization, 
the President said, “I know of no 
single project of this nature more im- 
portant to this country’s future in 
peace or war.” His message appeared 
to stress the power development angle, 
setting at 2,200,000 horsepower the po- 
tential current to be developed. The 
“enemies of democracy,” he declared, 
were developing every hydro-electric 
resource from Norway to the Dardan- 
elles; our present aluminum program 
alone calls for more than 10,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year, and “no steam 
plants can provide the large blocks 
of low-cost electric energy required 
for certain essential defense indus- 
tries.” He added that the seaway 
would help prevent transportation 
bottlenecks, and that “scores of addi- 
tional merchant ships can be built in 
coastal yards” freed by transferring a 
part of the naval program to the Great 
Lakes. He mentioned four years as 
the time the job would take—maybe 
a shorter time under emergency pres- 
sure, 

In a slightly over-sized nutshell, 
the President’s proposition, elabor- 
ated with Canada, is like this: The two 
countries would, by building dams 
and locks and improving navigation 
facilities, provide a 27-foot channel, 
450 feet wide from Montreal (which 
ocean steamers now reach) to Duluth, 
at the western end of Lake Superior, 
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a distance of about 1,200 miles. Deep- 
ening the channels between the Great 
Lakes will be a relatively small job. 
The main task at that end was com- 
pleted by Canada in 1932, when it 
opened the Welland Canal between 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, by-passing 
Niagara Falls. The main part ofthe 
work will be between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario, and the hardest nut to 
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crack in that stretch is the Interna- 
tional Rapids section. Here the United 
States is to undertake to build a dam 
and three locks. (All locks are to have 
a length of 859 feet, a width of 80 feet, 
and depths over the sills of 30 feet.) 
Canada will take care of the remain- 
ing necessary channels and locks at 
the Soulanges and Lachine Rapids, 
farther down the river. 


... The Cost 


Costs are to be shared equally be- 
tween the two countries, but Canada 
will be credited with expenditures al- 
ready made, principally on the Wel- 
land Canal. Uncle Sam’s part is esti- 
mated at $300,000,000, But a large part 
of this will be spent in building the 
one power plant of the system, on the 
lower reaches of the International 
Rapids (power to be divided equally), 
and it is contemplated that New York 
State will manage and market the 
power and contribute some $90,000,000 
to the costs. Gov. Lehman, of New 
York, is pushing that end of it. 

In any consideration of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, it must be kept in mind 
that this thing has been fought over 
for nearly 40 years. There have been 
books of arguments made on both 
sides, and in the new battle about to 
start, most of these arguments will be 
repeated and new ones will be added, 
especially on the defense angle. It 
may be said in general that the proj- 
ect is supported by the Administration 
and by Western farmers. It is op- 
posed principally by electric power 
interests, the railroads and ports, es- 
pecially those of Buffalo and New 
York City, and by those interested in 
the Mississippi waterway system. 

Here, condensed, are the leading 
arguments made for the St. Lawrence 
Waterway: 

e It will provide an additional 2,200,- 
000 horsepower of badly needed electricity 
for North American defense in the heart 
of the nation’s industrial area. It will 
mean an annual savings in power cost in 
New York of $26,000,000. 

e It will permit building of ocean-going 
ships in the Great Lakes yards. There are 
30 drydocks and building berths in the 
region capable of handling vessels of the 
class of 500 feet and over; about half that 
number are available on the Canadian 
side—all having the necessary machine 
tools and shops. 

@ It would save the Northwestern wheat 
growers millions of dollars a year in 
freight rates—enough to pay for the chan- 
nel in three or four years. 

@ It would build up industries on the 
Great Lakes, and in New York State, where 
they have been languishing for the last 
20) years. 

e It would bring world-wide ocean- 
going commerce to the interior of the 
Lnited States. 
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LESSON FOR AMERICA 


By PAUL G. HOFFMAN, President, Studebaker Corporation 


HE outlook for China was dark. 

Shanghai had just fallen. Nan- 
king, the capital, was threatened and, 
as subsequent events proved, doomed. 
It was hardly the time to expect a 
Chinese statesman to be viewing the 
future calmly and objectively. But my 
eyes more than my ears told me that 
the man to whom I had just put a 
question that was on everyone’s lips 
at the time was completely confident. 
He was Dr. Hu Shih, who is now the 
Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States, and I had inquired if China 
could successfully. defend itself. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “But it de- 
pends entirely upon the heart of the 
Chinese people. They must unite and 
develop that nationalistic spirit which 
knows no defeat.” As I said, my eyes 
rather than my ears told me that Dr. 
*Hu Shih was not disturbed. He knew 
his people, for while he qualified his 
answer his countenance was serene as 
he gave it. He has not been surprised 
by the events which history has re- 
corded since that conversation took 
place. 

Last July, I was reminded of it. 
Hitler was ready to launch his in- 
vasion of Great Britain. Complete 
victory over the Allies was to be his 
by September 15, the world was un- 
equivocally told. Recalling Dr. Hu 
Shih’s simple but immortal diagnosis, 
I could not help but feel that those 
who envisioned the fall of Great Brit- 
ain were calculating without a knowl- 
edge of the ONE vital factor. 

Hitler’s aerial blitzkrieg against Eng- 
land has been carried on relentlessly 
for almost one year. Great cities have 
been wrecked by mass_ bombings. 
Thousands of civilians have been kill- 
ed. Tens of thousands have been 
wounded. But England’s determina- 
tion to fight on to ultimate victory has 
never faltered. Why? Because the 
spirit of the. people has not been 
broken—it has been strengthened. 

For four long years Japan has waged 
a war on China with a brutality un- 
paralleled in modern times. Three 
million Chinese—one million of them 
civilians—have been killed. Uncount- 
ed millions have been wounded, and 
because of lack of medical supplies, 
thousands of major operations have 
been performed without anesthetic. 
Fifty million Chinese left their homes 
in the coastal area and are refugees in 
the western provinces. Two million 
Chinese children have been orphaned. 
And yet despite all these disasters, 
China fights on with dogged courage, 
confident that it will turn back the 
Japanese hordes, win the war, and 
maintain its independence. Why? Be- 
cause the spirit of the people has not 
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been broken—it has been strengthened. 

What is the lesson here for Amer- 
ica? It is clear and it is challenging. 

As a nation, we are building a huge 
arsenal for defense of our democracy 
as well as others resisting totalitarian 
aggression. We are resolved to safe- 
guard our way of life against those 
who would destroy it. We are pre- 
paring for any eventuality that may 
arise. 

It would likely be fatal for us to be 
blinded by the synthetic prosperity 
which this policy will bring. There 
is nothing sound about an armament- 
produced prosperity. It is ephemeral 
and fleeting and serves no economic 
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purpose although the necessity of it 
admits of no argument. € 
America’s need lies in a resurgence | 
of courage and self-reliance on the | 
part of the individual and a rededi 
tion of leadership to the greatest go: 
for the greatest number. The domin 
characteristics of the American peo, 
always have beensthose qualities s, 
requisite today, but for too long aii 
for too many they have been allowed 
to lie dormant, The emergency of th: 
times, as well as the recerd of the }:s| 
two decades, calls for more inspire: 
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and unselfish leadership in gove: T 
ment, business, agriculture and labor. ti 
Too often, organized business, o1 cotte 
ganized labor, organized agriculture @ selv« 
and bureaucratic government hav abou 
pursued their own selfish objectives H 8™& 
without giving thought to the genera! whe 
welfare of all of the people. But if a 
we are going to have enlightened 9 
leadership—and have it we must— the 
then the people must EARN the kind 9 »ak 
of leadership which will safeguard The 
their welfare, spiritually and ma- T 
terially, from attack within or with- bea 
out. Self-reliance and enterprise must Can 
take the place of bread-lines and cir- agal 
cuses. Group antagonisms and class of | 
jealousies must be throttled. nov 
The character of a nation is but ada 
the composite of the individuals who - 
comprise that nation. Our greatest iia 
hope for the future rests not upon et 
the airplanes, battleships, tanks and of t 
cannon which we are so fervently tior 
building at the moment, but upon each he | 
and every one of us embracing a new the 
attitude toward our country and its ica 
welfare. We can rightfully take vast A 
encouragement from the statement the 
made by William S. Knudsen, director sin 
general of the Office of Production po! 
Management, who, when he was asked 0% 
during a Congressional hearing how oa 
he came to give up a highly remunera- ten 
tive position in industry to accept the “ey 
very trying job of directing defense we 
efforts, replied: res 
“IT hope this doesn’t sound senti- ell 
mental. I’ve been here forty-one alc 
years and this country has been pretty kil 
good to me. I was in a position to pl 
work without salary. I felt that if I of 
could do something, I’d like to do it.” --- 
Not many of us can afford to work wn 
without wages. But every American bo 
should be able to extend his vision tic 
to include not alone the personal in- co 
terests immediately ahead, but also pa 
the lasting welfare of himself and the Le 
community. In the final analysis, th 
only that which is good for the whole a 
is good for any part thereof. su 
If that be our philosophy, then th 
America can become not only the ar- at 
senal for democracy but the guardian cc 
of democratic ideals. al 
- fz 

[Next week’s guest editorial on the future of Amer- 4! 


ica will be from the pen of Milo J. Warner, National 
Commander of the American Legion.] 
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July 5, 1941 


President Renews St. Lawrence Project Fight 


T is time for all Americans sensi- 

tive to loud noises to begin to stuff 
cotton in their ears and hold them- 
selves taut, for the cannonading is 
about to begin. The big guns in Con- 
gress are loaded to the muzzle, and 
when the target, the St. Lawrence 
River Development, sails out of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, or the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
the broadsides for and against will 
make the Capitol dome reverberate. 
There have been skirmishes already. 

This tough old bone of contention 
bearing a new label (As a treaty with 
Canada it got 46 votes for, to 42 
against, in 1934, falling a little short 
of the necessary two-thirds. It is 
now called an “agreement” with Can- 
ada, and authorization for construc- 
tion requires only a majority vote.) 
was thrown among the Congressional 
lions on June 5 by President Roosevelt, 
who had informed them of the signing 
of the agreement last March. Construc- 
tion of the seaway and power project, 
he told them, was “an integral part of 
the joint defense of the North Amer- 
ican continent.” 

Asking for prompt authorization, 
the President said, “I know of no 
single project of this nature more im- 
portant to this country’s future in 
peace or war.” His message appeared 
to stress the power development angle, 
setting at 2,200,000 horsepower the po- 
tential current to be developed. The 
“enemies of democracy,” he declared, 
were developing every hydro-electric 
resource from Norway to the Dardan- 
elles; our present aluminum program 
alone calls for more than 10,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year, and “no steam 
plants can provide the large blocks 
of low-cost electric energy required 
for certain essential defense indus- 
tries.” He added that the seaway 
would help prevent transportation 
bottlenecks, and that “scores of addi- 
tional merchant ships can be built in 
coastal yards” freed by transferring a 
part of the naval program to the Great 
Lakes. He mentioned four years as 
the time the job would take—maybe 
a shorter time under emergency pres- 


sure, 
In a slightly over-sized nutshell, 
the President’s proposition, elabor- 


ated with Canada, is like this: The two 
countries would, by building dams 
and locks and improving navigation 
facilities, provide a 27-foot channel, 
450 feet wide from Montreal (which 
ocean steamers now reach) to Duluth, 


-at the western end of Lake Superior, 
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a distance of about 1,200 miles. Deep- 
ening the channels between the Great 
Lakes will be a relatively small job. 
The main task at that end was com- 


pleted by Canada in 1932, when it 
opened the Welland Canal between 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, by-passing 


Niagara Falls. The main part ofthe 
work will be between Montreal and 
Lake Ontario, and the hardest nut to 
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crack in that stretch is the Interna- 
tional Rapids section. Here the United 
States is to undertake to build a dam 
and three locks. (All locks are to have 
a length of 859 feet, a width of 80 feet, 
and depths over the sills of 30 feet.) 
Canada will take care of the remain- 
ing necessary channels and locks at 
the Soulanges and Lachine Rapids, 
farther down the river. 


... The Cost 


Costs are to be shared equally be- 
tween the two countries, but Canada 
will be credited with expenditures al- 
ready made, principally on the Wel- 
land Canal. Uncle Sam’s part is esti- 
mated at $300,000,000, But a large part 
of this will be spent in building the 
one power plant of the system, on the 
lower reaches of the International 
Rapids (power to be divided equally), 
and it is contemplated that New York 
State will manage and market the 
power and contribute some $90,000,000 
to the costs. Gov. Lehman, of New 
York, is pushing that end of it. 

In any consideration of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, it must be kept in mind 
that this thing has been fought over 
for nearly 40 years. There have been 
books of arguments made on both 
sides, and in the new battle about to 
start, most of these arguments will be 
repeated and new ones will be added, 
especially on the defense angle. It 
may be said in general that the proj- 
ect is supported by the Administration 
and by Western farmers. It is op- 
posed principally by electric power 
interests, the railroads and ports, es- 
pecially those of Buffalo and New 
York City, and by those interested in 
the Mississippi waterway system. 

Here, condensed, are the leading 
arguments made for the St. Lawrence 
Waterway: 

e It will provide an additional 2,200,- 
000 horsepower of badly needed electricity 
for North American defense in the heart 
of the nation’s industrial area. It will 
mean an annual savings in power cost in 
New York of $26,000,000. 

e It will permit building of ocean-going 
ships in the Great Lakes yards, There are 
30 drydocks and building berths in the 
region capable of handling vessels of the 
class of 500 feet and over; about half that 
number are available on the Canadian 
side—all having the necessary machine 
tools and shops. 

@ It would save the Northwestern wheat 
growers millions of dollars a year in 
freight rates—enough to pay for the chan- 

nel in three or four years. 

e@ It would build up industries on the 
Great Lakes, and in New York State, where 

they have been languishing for the last 
20 years. 

e@ It would bring world-wide ocean- 
going commerce to the interior of the 
United States. 





Arguments most frequently made 
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against the St. Lawrence Seaway proj- 
ect may be summarized as follows: 


e@ It is not a defense measure. It can- 
not be completed in time—might even 
take eight years instead of four, while de- 
fense production emphasizes “now.” 

@ While the hydroelectric development 
would take years, the power it would 
furnish could be had in 18 months by 
building steam-generated power plants, 
which could be located at the places 
where most needed. 

e The project would be started just 
when costs of material and labor are at 
their highest, and it would divert men, 
money and machines from our hurry-up 
defense effort. 

@ The cost will be too great during our 
present financial strain. Army engineers 
have estimated it up to more than $1,000,- 
000,000. (Canals always cost two or three 
times as much as first estimates.) 

@ The place is vulnerable. Military au- 
thorities have been quoted as saying that 
if ever the country is invaded it will be 
through the valley of the St. Lawrence. 
We should offer enemy battleships a way 
to the heart of the country. Heretofore 
the policy has been to locate strategic 
defense plants in the interior, beyond the 
Appalachians, 

@e The St. Lawrence Seaway would be 
closed to traffic by ice seven months of 
the year. And While open, fogs and other 
hazards would so increase insurance rates 
as to nullify gains in freight rates. 

@ It would be of greatest benefit to 
foreign shipping, since only six per cent 
of the St. Lawrence tonnage is handled 
by American vessels. 

@ It would disrupt transportation, in- 
jure American railroads and throw thou- 
sands of American workers out of jobs. 
(Railroads are already suffering from 
lack of business since truck competition 
has grown so great.) 

e The power development (in peace 
time) would benefit New York only, and 
would be paid for by all the states. 





Backing the stand of the President 
is the record of the four preceding 
Presidents—Wilson, Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover all of whom favored 
construction of the waterway. Back- 
ing him now are Secretary of War 
Stimson, who urges the project as 
necessary preparation for “a very long 
emergency”; Secretary of the Navy 
Knox, who declares sea power is go- 
ing to be of immense importance for 
the next 25 or 50 years; Secretary of 
State Hull, who conveyed his blessing 
on the undertaking through Assistant 
Secretary Berle; the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, headed by Director 
William S. Knudsen, and Gov. Leh- 
man, of New York, who is apparently 
the most active fighter on the Presi- 
dent’s side. Mr. Roosevelt worked for 
the deep channel, and especially the 
power development, when he was 
Governor, and Al Smith did likewise. 

The opposition, say the proponents 
of the project, is of the same stripe 
with that which held up the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal for decades. 
The railroads argued that the Canal 
would ruin them, but others say that 
it brought them more business. It is 
the same sort of opposition, they say, 
that tried to scotch the Tennessee 
Valley development, Boulder Dam, 
and all other such Government under- 





(Continued on page 17) 
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President: Foreign Affairs 


Fast-breaking foreign affairs kept 
the President busy all week. Though 
it may amount to little more than mor- 
al aid, he did not hesitate to back 
Russia when Stalin and Hitler finally 
locked horns (see page 6). It was 
made plain, moreover, that America 
was supporting the lesser of two evils 
in the hope of prolonging the Nazi- 
Communist fight. 

Preceded by a statement of Acting 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles that 
denial of religious freedom and other 
doctrines of Communist Russia were 
just as hateful to America as princi- 
ples of the Nazi dictatorship, the Ad- 
ministration, as the first step, released 
$40,000,000 of Russian “frozen” funds. 
The President said he supposed that 
export licenses would be made avail- 
able to Russia for goods it could pur- 
chase here, and he declared the Soviet 
eligible for aid under lend-lease act. 

The President next announced that 
the Neutrality Act would not be in- 
voked in the new conflict, which 
meant that American ships could carry 
war supplies to the Siberian port of 
Vladivostock.. But there was a ques- 
tion of available ships and available 
military supplies. It was generally 
understood that Great Britain needed 
all that America can furnish, and that 
any possible aid to Russia would be 
given through the British, who are co- 
operating with the new enemy of the 
Axis. As Finland joined Germany 
against her former adversary, trans- 
fers on Finland’s $35,000,000 of credits 
were stopped. 

After the Axis powers had closed 
all the American consulates in Ger- 
many and Italy and in the occupied 
countries, charging American officials 
with espionage, and protesting at the 
same time against the closing of their 
consulates here, the Administration 


International 


Ford Went Whole Way With CIO 





closed the doors of all Italian consula 
offices and other agencies here. 

In the meantime, the President sen 
an unexpected message to Congres 
relative to the sinking of the Ame: 
ican ship Robin Moor. In plain and 
strong language he accused the Nazi 
government of “piracy” and charged 
it was trying to intimidate the United 
States and drive its commerce off th: 
seas as part of its scheme of world 
conquest. “We are not yielding and 
we do not propose to yield,” he con- 
cluded. The message had a warm re- 
sponse in America, but was met with 
silence by Berlin. 

Among other developments in the 
President’s week were the following: 

e Mr. Roosevelt, at the suggestion 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, call- 
ed on the Nation to make the July 4 
celebration “a grand rededication to 
liberty.” 

e After denouncing discrimination 
against Negroes in defense jobs the 
President set up a Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices in the OPM to 
prevent such discrimination because 
of race, creed, color or national origin. 

@ At a press conference before go- 
ing to his Hyde Park home, he not 
only approved the enlistment of Amer- 
icans in the British Civilian Technical 
Corps, but said they might also join 
British fighting services legally. 


BS 
Labor: Troubles Subside 


Whether it was a change in heart 
of Communist trouble - makers here, 
following a changed line-up in Europe, 
or something else, there appeared to 
be a more conciliatory spirit among 
union laborers. So much so that the 
National Defense Mediation Board 
was able to boast of settling three 
big strikes in one day. That was just 
before Chairman Clarence A. Dykstra 
resigned and Vice Chairman W. H. 
Davis was named to succeed him. 

Slowest to yield were those CIO and 
AFL machinists on strike since May 
10 in 11 San Francisco shipyards, hold- 
ing up $500,000,000 of ship orders. 
After strikers had defied the Mediation 
Board, the President and the national 
officers of the AFL machinists, who 
denounced their “outlaw strike,” the 
Navy stepped in with a proposal. As 
that was turned down, the Navy or- 
dered civil service rolls opened for 
machinists who wished jobs in the 
yards. Very few applied. In the mean- 
time, the Mediation Board put pres- 
sure on the Bethlehem Steel Co., and 
got it to sign the “master agreement” 
already accepted by the other ship 
plants, which involved a closed shop, 


something the company had long 
opposed and the strikers demand- 


ed. Then the AFL boys voted to end 
their strike and the CIO members 
were expected to do likewise. 
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More startling than the surrender of 
the Bethlehem Company was that of 
the Ford Motor Company. After it 
had been forced to accept collective 
bargaining in a plant-wide vote, it 
vent the whole way and gave the 
CIO a closed shop with the check-off. 
It also agreed to reinstate hundreds of 
men with back pay. As Henry Ford 
had always been outspokenly opposed 
to labor unions, his move was inter- 
preted as putting the union leaders on 
their own responsibility. 

But into the clearing labor skies 
came the dark cloud of another threat- 
ened soft coal strike. As the Southern 
operators came to sign according to 
the terms proposed by the Mediation 
Board, including the payment of the 
full $7 a day, Mine Workers’ Leader 
John L. Lewis demanded that they 
also agree to a “protective 
clause” giving the unions the right to 
strike at any time, and a vacation 
period. As the operators demurred, 
Lewis announced he had given the 
union’s “last word.” According to 
Lewis, only mine owners in bloody 
and turbulent Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, refused his terms. He said he 
would give them until the end of the 
miners’ five-day vacation, ending July 
7, as a “cooling-off” period. Southern 
operators declared a strike would be 
“a crime, and nothing less than sa- 
botage.” 

Pa 


Defense: “Hurry Up” 


When Germany launched war on 
Russia, some commentators thought 
that might give America a breathing 
spell, but not OPM Director Knudsen. 
“If Hitler should over-run Russia,” he 
said, “God knows where he’d start 
next, and I haven’t any illusions about 
that. If he gets the oil and grain he’s 
after, it’s going to be a longer show 
than we figured on.” In the interest 
of speed, the OPM revamped itself. 
The change calls for committees from 
the major defense industries to be 
matched by commodity Sections in 
the OPM, about 30 to start with, which 
will thresh out matters for the de- 
cision of the higher officials. 

So the push was applied to the vari- 
ous bottlenecks. In that old problem 
of machine tools, the President ad- 
vised Mr. Knudsen to seek for what he 
needs in factories engaged in other 
than defense work. A study of the 
whole situation was started, including 
a survey of all “critical” machine 
tools made since 1929, consisting of 
21 types. 

Then there is the matter of tanks. 
That they constitute a weak link was 
demonstrated in the big sham battles 
in Tennessee. Light tanks of 13-ton 
size are produced at the rate of 10 
a day, to be stepped up to 15 a day in 
a few months. In medium tanks of 
28 tons, three have been produced— 
quantity production to start in the 
fall. In heavy tanks of 60 to 80 tons 
— “land battleships” — the score is 


wage 


International 


Stimson Reorganized the Air Corps 


zero. The Baldwin Locomotive Co. 
has an order for 50, but they are still 
in the study stage. 

In the matter of airplane engines, 
there are encouraging reports. The 
Ford Company was Said to have 
tripled its facilities and to have de- 
veloped a remarkable 12-cylinder en- 
gine so efficient as to turn out more 
than one horsepower per pound. Total 
airplane engine production is esti- 
mated at about 1,600 a month now 
more than enough to equip the (ap- 
proximately) 1,400 planes now turned 
out monthly. 

Our air defenses have also been 
strengthened by decree. At least, some 
so interpret the action of Secretary of 
War Stimson in consolidating all the 
aviation branches of the army into one 
unit to be known as “The Army Air 
Forces.” This unit, he said, will be 
“autonomous,” and will be headed by 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, deputy chief 
of staff for air, who was also placed 
at the head of the newly created “Air 
Council” (see page 12). He will pre- 


sumably also have charge of the 6,000° 


balloons reported as a part of the 
plan for protecting certain American 
cities. _ Secretary Stimson,came out 
positively against several proposals 
in Congress to create an independent 
air force. It could not operate effec- 
tively, he declared, in a country which 
has no supreme general staff with 
control over land, sea and air oper- 
ations. 
\ 


Congress: Kettles Simmer 


The hot summer weather found both 
houses of Congress coasting along 
leisurely in a watchful waiting atti- 
tude. They were mainly watching and 
waiting for some intriguing kettles of 
fish simmering in committees to come 
to a boil. Progress was slowed down 
still further as Congress halted to 
mourn the untimely passing of Sen- 
ator Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, a be- 











loved veteran of both Houses, and a 
prime factor in the Administration 
force. 

Eyed not only by Congressmen but 
by every interest in the nation was 
the new tax bill, slowly coming to a 
boil in the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Every new agreement 
caused a flurry, and as it neared the 
point of being served to the House 
the excitement grew. The first impor- 
tant item decided on in looking for 
$3,500,000,000 new money was to raise 
$2,500,000,000 by increased rates on in- 
dividual and corporate incomes. Of 
this amount, individual incomes will 
furnish about $1,360,000,000. For ex- 
ample, a single person with a net 
income of $5,000 would pay a Federal 
income tax of $473, instead of the 
$171.60 he pays now. Even at that, 
the Committee’s rates are a reduction 
from those suggested by the Treasury. 

The Committee also approved of a 
new schedule of gift and estate taxes 
which was calculated to bring in 
$113,700,000. These increases bear 
most heavily on estates from $45,000 
to $200,000—the present exemption of 
$40,000 being retained. For example, 
an estate of $50,000 which pays a tax 
of $220 under the present rate will pay 
$495 under the new. There remains 
some $900,000,000 to be raised by ex- 
cise taxes—on such things as gasoline, 
liquor, autos, amusement tickets, to- 
bacco and refrigerators. The gasoline 
men are now raising the loudest howls 
at the prospect of paying a Federal 
levy of 2% cents a gallon. 

Another sort of tax bill, a measure 
providing for involuntary contribu- 
tions to defense, was also clarified 
and brought nearer to a vote. The 
War Department submitted to the 
Senate a modified version of its “Draft 
Property” bill which would limit the 
President’s power of seizure to ma- 
chinery, tools, patents or designs 
necessary for military or naval equip- 
ment. Under-Secretary of War Pat- 
terson said the change was designed 
to remove fears “that we would come 
up and ask a man for his watch,” 


Ra 


Americana— 

1776 OPM: Archives of the Pennsyl- 
vania state library reveal our Office 
of Production Management dates back 
to 1776, when a Revolutionary OPM 
supervised the production of “gun 
carriages” and other weapons. 

‘es 

While Rome Burned: An irate drug- 
gist in New Rochelle, N. Y., defied fire- 
men from smashing a glass door while 
a blaze licked up $8,000 damage in the 
rear of his store. He said he just didn’t 
want the door broken, fire or no fire. 

Duly Recorded: Even the sins of the 
weatherman are marked against him! 
Charles Morgan, of Bloomington, IIL, 
has kept a diary of the weather and 
other topics for 45 years. 
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WAR ABROAD 





German-Russian War 


It was Sunday, just before dawn, the 
militarists’ favorite hour for starting 
an invasion. In a favorite maneuver 
of Adolf Hitler, just 90 minutes before 
German Ambassador Count Werner 
von der Schulenburg informed the 
Soviet government that Germany was 
at war with it, German troops began 
attacking Russia at various points 
along its 2,000-mile western frontier 
with German-occupied territory. Not 
quite two years after Germany and 
Russia signed the 10-year non-aggres- 
sion pact of August 23, 1939—a pact 
which opened the way for Germany’s 
attack on Poland and for the begin- 
ning of World War IIl—Hitler had 
turned against the Soviet Union. 

“T see no reason that we ever again 
will take a stand against one another,” 
Hitler said of Russia in 1939. But at 
6 a. m. on June 22, when Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels began read- 
ing a proclamation from Hitler to the 
German people, it was a different 
story.. “Weighted down with heavy 
“ares, condemned to months-long si- 
lence, the hour has now come when at 
last I can speak frankly,” said Hitler. 

He described how the “Jewish Bol- 
shevist rulers” had long attempted to 
“foist their domination” upon Europe 
by ideological and military means, 
while Hitler had been striving for 
peace “for 20 years with a minimum of 
intervention.” With “extreme diffi- 
culty,” said Hitler, he had signed a 
non-aggression pact with Russia, 
agreeing to give her a part of Poland 
“in case Britain (succeeded) in incit- 
ing Poland into war with Germany.” 

But Russia had been faithless to the 
treaty, Hitler charged, especially in 
taking Lithuania along with Latvia 
and Estonia; by invading Finland; by 
seizing parts of Rumania and by con- 
spiring with Yugoslavia to incite her 
to resist Germany. Hitler’s “patience” 


was exhausted when there began 
“British-Soviet cooperation intended 


(to tie up) such powerful forces in 
the east that radical conclusion of war 
in the west; particularly as regards 
aircraft, could no longer be vouched 
for by the German High Command.” 
Therefore, “as the representative of 
European culture and _ civilization,” 
Hitler ordered a two-front war against 
“Bolshevism and plutocracy.” 


... British Aid 


double-crosser dou- 
ble-crossed, Foreign Minister Vyas- 
cheslaff Molotoff uttered a_ shriek 
against “this unheard of attack upon 
our country ... perfidy unparalleled 
in the history of civilized nations.” He 
warned Hitler of Napoleon’s fate 
when he attacked Russia. Dictator- 
Premier Josef Stalin hurriedly accept- 
ed Winston Churchill’s offer of assist- 
ance (see page 7), and a British eco- 


In Moscow, a 








nomic and military mission prepared 
to leave for Russia. Meantime, the 
huge Red Army wheeled into position 
as Germany’s smal] allies prepared to 
nip at the Bear’s flanks while the Ger- 
mans made their main thrusts from 
former Poland. 


Finland declared war after Soviet 
air attacks, perhaps on German troops 
in that country. Sweden permitted 
transit of German troops. In Russian- 
occupied Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
revolts were reported, and it was 
claimed that German-Lithuanian units 
had seized Kaunas, capital of Lithu- 
ania. Hungary broke off diplomatic 
relations with Russia. Rumania, with 
30 divisions organized, declared war. 





Troops of the Huge Russian Red Army Get Taste 


Just how the two war machines 
compared, the world could not say 
right off. (For one thing, no neutral, 
uncensored correspondents are nearer 
to the front than Stockholm, Berne* 
and Ankara.) Russia has been build- 
ing its war machine for 24 years; but 
notorious Russian inefficiency, plus 
the 1938 purge of some 10,000 senior 
and junior officers, has undoubtedly 
hampered it. The Germans estimated 
that on June 11 the Russians had on 
their borders 118 infantry divisions, 
20 cavalry divisions and 40 motorized 
and panzer brigades, 


Russian defenses in the territory 
occupied since 1939 are probably light; 
behind the old Russian border they 
are said to have defense positions 100 
miles deep. Both sides made large 
claims: the Russians that they bagged 
374 German planes in three days, cap- 
tured 5,000 men and smashed 300 
tanks; the Germans that 1,200 planes 
had been destroyed in 24 hours, a 
whole division smashed, etc. But the 
German High Command said officially 
only that the attack was developing 
“successfully.” The Russians admitted 





PATHFINDER 


the loss of Brest-Litovsk, on their sid: 
of the Bug River, dividing Poland, but 
claimed elsewhere to be holding well. 

Most observers saw the attack point 
ing up two things. (1) Hitler does no} 
have a large enough air force to attack 
Britain with a potentially dangerous 
Russia on his east, and seeks a quick. 
morale-building victory over Russia 
(2) The war on Russia is a war against 
American production. Hitler seeks to 
mobilize Russia—the Ukraine wheat 
fields, Baku oil wells, her iron, coal 
and factories—to fight a long war 
after lease-lend aid starts flowing in 
1942. 


ve Strategy 


In such a fast-moving, scientific hell-on- 
wheels, in the shape of the ruthless Nazi 
war machine moving into Russian terri- 
tory, the big problem, says Pathfinder’s 
military expert, is that of appraisal of the 
speed of its expected cenquest. There are 
some American observers who think we 


ona sien 


International 


of German Blitz 


will see the Russian forces partitioned, 
separated and destroyed within the course 
of a few weeks. But our observer thinks 
that two months will more nearly ap- 
proximafe the time. At this writing, he 
says, it is obviously early to outline the 
German strategy, or to evaluate the Rus- 
sian defense. 

Moscow, historic capital of the Russians, 
is undoubtedly the main goal. Already 
the speedy motorized columns, pushing 
out of East Prussia, are approaching Vilno, 
enroute to Moscow, following almost the 
same route that Napoleon followed 129 
years ago. Another arm of the pincers to 
come is pushing on, having captured the 
Brest-Litovsk fortress and established a 
bridgehead east of the Bug River. From 
the south, from Hungary or Rumania, will 
come other pincers, towards the strategic 
centers like Kiev and Kharkov. The wide 
Ukrainian wheat fields, the oil fields 
farther East, all are prey for the Nazi 
war machine, 

How strong will be the Russian defense? 
What is their air force like? These ques- 
tions will be settled soon. What interests 
military men is what type of defense will 
the Russians offer? Will it be the tradi- 
tional Russian “retreat,” bringing the 
enemy farther and farther from his bases 
into a strange country? That is what the 
Russians did in Napoleon’s time; that is 
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what they did in the Russian-Japanese 
war. However, in the late Finnish war, 
he Russians disregarded their flanks, left 
them open, and as a result much of the 
Finnish success was gained in enveloping 
iovements over both large and small 
dies of men. An intelligent withdrawal 
under attack will always prevent an army 
rom being outflanked and perhaps en- 


circled. What the Russians will choose to 
lo in this mighty struggle remains to 
be seen, 


Moscow has fallen only twice in Rus- 
sia’s history to the foreign invader. Once, 
n 1518, under the Finnish marshal Jaakko 
le la Gardie and then again under Na- 
poleon in 1812. What the fate of Moscow 
will be can well be decided when the time- 
table of the advancing Germans is studied, 
a week or two hence. 


Meanwhile, the attack on Russia of- 
fered one reason for the German-Turk- 
ish friendship treaty, signed a few days 
before it began. Turkey now has a 
military alliance with Britain (which 
she has not honored), and non-aggres- 
sion pacts with both Germany and Rus- 
sia. Foreign Minister Sukru Saracog- 
lu proclaimed “the neutrality of Tur- 
key.” Ulus, official newspaper, said 
lurkey would “neither become an in- 
strument of aggression against Britain, 
her ally, nor undertake any action 
against Germany.” But there were 
reports that Turkey hoped for slices of 
Russia, and was massing troops on 
Syria’s border. 


... Levant: Pearl Taken 


“Who holds Damascus holds Syria,” 
is a saying in the Near East. If that 
is true, the days of the Vichy French 
in the Levant are numbered. Two 
days after Gen. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson had warned Vichy’s Gen. Hen- 
ri Dentz that unless 4,000-year-old 
Damascus, “Pearl of the East,’ were 
surrendered it would be_ stormed, 
Mayor Aeweih El-Hayani handed over 





the world’s oldest inhabited city to 
Col. Phillibert Collet, “Lawrence -of 
Syria,” who had revolted from Vichy 


to join the Free French. 

Syrian nationalists took British and 
Free French pledges of independence 
at face value and declared all bonds 
with Vichy severed. Political prison- 
ers were released from Damascus jails. 
The British, now grimly determined 
to end Vichy resistance in Syria as 
speedily as possible, set out to cut 
up the army which had withdrawn 
into the hills from the city. Along 
the coast, Australians by land and the 
British fleet by sea worked their way 
steadily closer to Beirut, port and cap- 
ital of Lebanon. Meantime, a British 
mechanized column, cutting 200 miles 
from Iraq, had surrounded Palmyra 
(Tadmor), about 150 miles northeast 
of Damascus and east of Tripoli. 
Palmyra not only sits astride the oi! 
pipeline from Mosul to Tripoli, but is 
an important air center. 

Capture of all Syria will provide 
the Suez Canal and Alexandria naval 
base with one buffer against German 
‘orces which may over-run Russia. If 
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Saracoglu Hedged Between Three Pacts 


the Germans have, as reported, pulled 
much of their strength out of Africa 
for the Russian blitz, Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell, Middle East commander, 
may also have his great opportunity 
to recapture Libya for another buffer. 
There was little news from Egypt in 
the first few days after the attack on 


tussia. But in Ethiopia, British-led 
natives took Jimma, west of Addis 
Ababa, and captured 8,000 Italian 
troops, including 11 generals. And 


Vichy charged that Gen. Wavell had 
ultimatum to French So- 
maliland either to join the Free 
French, or giffer the consequences. 


... Britain: “One Aim” 


Hardly 12 hours after German arm- 
ies began marching into Russia, Win- 
ston Churchill was on the air to state 
his government’s position. Rarely have 





the great Churchill oratorical periods 
rolled more effectively. 
ler’s 


Calling Hit- 


invasion of Russia “one of the 
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Orr in The Glasgow Record 


Britain’s Flaming Sword Gets Hotter 


~] 











climacterics of the war,” Churchill re- 
minded his listeners: “No one has 
been a more consistent opponent of 
Communism than I have. I will un- 
say no “words that I’ve spoken about 
it. But all this fades away before the 
spectacle which is now unfolding, The 
past, with its ‘crimes, its follies and 
its tragedies, flashes away.” 

Then Churchill said: “Can you 
doubt what our policy will be? We 
have but one aim and one single ir- 
revocable purpose. We are resolved to 
destroy Hitler and every vestige of the 
Nazi regime. From this nothing will 
turn us. Nothing. . Any man or 
state who fights against Nazism will 
have our aid, Any man or state who 
marches with Hitler is our foe... . We 
shall give whatever help we can to 
Russia ... technical or economic.” 

But Russia is far away. Britain’s 
most effective aid apparently will be 
to continue what she has been doing. 
Said Churchill, “We shall bomb Ger- 
many by day as well as by night... 
making the German people taste and 
gulp each month a sharper dose of the 
miseries they have showered upon 
mankind.” Fearing that German prep- 
arations had been for an invasion of 
Britain rather than Russia, the R. A. F. 
had already begun doing just that. 

British fighters have already won 
mastery of the Channel, over the 
French as well as the English coast. 
In eight days of fighter sweeps to pro- 
tect bombers blasting invasion bases, 


the R. A. F. shot down 118 German 
fighters to 30 British fighters lost. 
Meantime, the Bomber Command, 


night after night, was sending 200 to 
300 heavy bombers over western Ger- 
many—the industrial Ruhr and Rhine- 
land and the great Baltic ports. “You 
can take it from me that the Ruhr is 
catching hell,” declared one official 
American observer in London, who 
said that the R. A. F. was probably 
doing “far greater damage” to the 
Reich each night than the Luftwaffe 
did to London last. fall. 

The British were wise in making ¢ 
shambles while Hitler was occupied 
in cutting his former partner’s throat. 
For if he achieves a quick victory over 
Russia, he may come right back for 
the invasion of Britain. And news on 
the vital Atlantic shipping lane was 
still bad. Revised April sinkings 
reached 581,251 tons, the highest of 
the war. In May, sinkings were some- 
what lower, 98 ships of 461,328 tons. 


.. Orient: Anxious Japan 
Politeness between Japan and the 
Netherlands East Indies was so thick 
you could cut it with a bayonet. Japan 
had just failed to make a deal which 
would have made her virtually a part- 
ner in the richest group of islands in 
the world. What negotiator Kenkichi 
Yashizawa had asked, it was revealed, 
was a share in “developing natural re- 
sources”—tin, oil, rubber, etc.; open- 
ing of closed ports; a share in coast- 
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wise shipping; and, especially, a share 
in Indies air transport. 

But despite the Indies’ final “No,” 
the Japanese seemed more sorry than 
angry. “It goes without saying that 
sound relations between Japan and 
the Indies will by no means be af- 
fected by the discontinuance of the 
negotiations,” said Koh Ishii, chief of 
the Cabinet Information Bureau. 

This sudden rush of sweet reason- 
ableness may have been used to “save 
face.” But it seemed more likely that 
Japan’s Foreign Minister Yosuke Mat- 
suoka had at least a premonition that 
there would soon be better, easier 
pickings elsewhere. That elsewhere 
might be Siberia, which Japan covets. 

Significantly, one of the things Chi- 
nese puppet Wang Ching-wei stressed 
when he went to Tokyo to demand 
more control and fewer grafting Jap- 
anese officers in occupied China was 
“joint defense against Communism.” 
Wang, who was received by the Em- 
peror and displayed like a tame bear, 
declared: “It is our intention to con- 
struct an Axis in East Asia, consisting 
of Japan, China and Manchukuo.... 
We shall proceed to march side by 
side with the Axis powers.” But one 
of Wang’s advisors despondently ad- 
mitted: “As long as America contin- 
ues to aid Chiang Kai-shek, Chungking 
will continue to resist.” 

The question of Japan’s relation to 
the Axis, Russia and America has come 
uneasily to the fore, especially since 
the invasion of Russia by Germany. 
Japan is a Tripartite Pact ally of Ger- 
many, pledged to aid Germany if she 
is attacked. Japan also has a newly- 
signed non-aggression treaty with 
Russia. Japan is sure than America 
will enter the war, according to Ishii, 
but is being “strongly deterred” by 
Japan’s adherence to the Axis, from 
which “Japan has not budged.” Japan 
might win a big gamble by going to 
Germany’s aid now. 

On the other hand, a victorious Ger- 
many, spreading her ambitions as far 
east as China and Siberia, might be a 
worse neighbor than Russia. Anxious 
thoughts that Japan may be tied too 
closely to the Axis are being voiced by 
some, whose attitude was expressed 
by the newspaper Yomiuri: “Diplom- 
acy that depends on other countries is 
the diplomacy of a doomed country. In 
Japan this tendency is especially not- 

-able.” 


War Sidelights— 


e Since professional bell-tingers 
often live far from the churches, 
which are locked at night, perplexed 
Britons are asking who will ring the 
bells when—and if—the Germans in- 
vade the Island Kingdom. 





@ To entice Germans into listening 
to foreign broadcasts, the British an- 
nounce each evening the name of sev- 
eral German survivors of the [is- 
marck, 


® Because Japanese youth might be 
influenced, the Tokyo Anti-Smoking 
League has requested Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka to give up smoking in public. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Nerve Cement 


It is frequently almost as necessary 
to join severed nerves as to join sev- 
ered arteries. Usually severed nerves 
are stitched together. But in Britain 
today, physicians are literally “ce- 
menting” together the nerves of war- 
wounded soldiers and civilians. The 
treatment, directed by the American 
who developed it, John Z. Young, is 
an example of non-military “lease- 
lending.” 

At the University of Chicago, where 
he studied, and at Oxford, England, 
where he is supported by Rockefeller 
funds, Mr. Young perfected his tech- 
nique of cementing broken nerves. His 
cement is blood plasma, to which he 


Science Facts 


HOUGH vitamins are an essen- 

tial part of the diet, the requir- 
ed daily intake, if separated out 
from other foods, would be no 
larger than a few grains of sand. 
One ounce of vitamin B-1 would 
supply 80 people for one year... 
@ Between 20 and 25 pet cent of 
normal adults could learn to hypno- 
tize themselves so as to be im- 


pervious to the pains of the den- 
tist’s chair, or to make themselves 
concentrate on studies, etc., says 


Andrew Salter in the Journal of 
General Psychology . . . @ Besides 
using insulin shock, electric shock, 
and prefrontal lobotomies (opera- 
tions in which connections between 
the forebrain and thalamus are 
severed) to treat the madness schiz- 
ophrenia, two Harvard scientists 
are experimenting with the frozen 
sleep treatment. When the tem- 
peratures of schizophreniacs were 
driven down below 90, they report- 
ed, they talk “clearly, logically and 
with insight.” 





adds fibrinogen, a soluble protein 
found in the blood which coagulates 
into fibrin. While the severed nerve 
stumps, often of hair-like fineness, are 
held in place by delicate forceps, the 
plasma-fibrinogen cement is dripped 
around them through a needle. The 
cement then forms a clot inside which 
the severed nerve heals, the clot dis- 
solving after several weeks. 


Ocean Gold 


The ocean is a gold mine, with ore 
deposits worth $25,000,000 per cubic 
mile. Chemists already know how to 
extract the ocean’s gold, The only 
catch is that it costs about five times 
the value of gold, now $35 per fine 
troy ounce, At the recent Colloid 
Symposium of the American Chemical 
Society, held at Cornell, Dr. Colin G. 
Fink, of Columbia University, an- 
nounced that commercial recovery of 
gold from sea water was one step 
nearer. 








When attempts have been made to 
deposit gold from sea water electrica}- 
ly, the metal precipitated out so rap- 
idly that it failed to collect in crystal- 
line form (the gold we use for money, 
rings and watches) at the cathode, o: 
negative electric terminal. If a high 
speed rotating cathode was used, val- 
uable gold deposits could be recovere: 
—but the cost of the rotating cathodes 
was greater than the gold recovered. 

Dr. Fink explained that he had dis 
covered why the gold disappears 
when a stationery cathode is employ- 
ed. In the process of passing from 
solution to crystalline gold the in- 
visible gold in sea water first passed 
through a colloidal form—a state in 
which the particles, instead of cling 
ing together, are finely subdivided and 
dispersed. Now that scientists know 
what stages the gold passes through, it 
should not be difficult for them to per- 
fect an inexpensive means of trans- 
forming colloidal to crystalline gold. 

Other results of the study may ulti- 
mately be worth more to the world 
thanethe fabulous ores it may strike in 
the sea. For the discovery gives sci- 
entists valuable clues regarding what 
happens in electroplating other metals. 
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Test-Tube Babies 


There are almost 9,500. “test-tube” 
babies in the United States—children 
born after artificial insemination. This 
official estimate appears in the author- 
itative Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, based upon a report 
by the National Research Foundation 
for the Eugenic Alleviation of Steril- 
ity. The Foundation questioned 30,000 
physicians whose work touches on 
this field, and 7,462 reported success. 

Artificial insemination, the doctors 
said, in reply to questionnaires com- 
piled by Drs. Frances I. Seymour and 
Alfred Koerner, of New York, is em- 
ployed in two types of cases: when the 
husband is sterile, or when it is diffi- 
cult-to impregnate the wife normally. 
Almost two-thirds of the 9,489 preg- 
nancies were obtained by artificial in- 
semination from the husband; of these, 
3,569 resulted in boys and 2,271 re- 
sulted in girls. MTonors were used 
successfully in 3,649 cases, with 2,107 
resulting in boys and 1,542 in girls. 

More than 97 per cent of the preg- 
nancies resulted in normal] births, Drs. 
Seymour and Koerner said. With 1,357 
patients the method was so successful 
that “more than one pregnancy was 
effected by this means.” Only 1,115 
physicians failed to obtain results by 
the method. The report advised “per- 
severance” and said: “A three-year 
period with an average of three ‘in- 
seminations a month should be estab- 
lished . . . before the couple is con- 
sidered sterile.” The physicians esti- 
mated that 400 surgical operations 
were avoided by the use of artificial 
insemination. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Tire Problem 


People cannot buy more cars and do 
more pleasure driving than ever be- 
fore without needing more and more 
rubber tires; and if the rubber is com- 
ing in in smaller quantities than in the 
past there is bound to be a tire prob- 
lem. 

The funny thing about it is that the 
problem is already on our hands, but 
autoists have not felt it yet. Crude 
rubber prices have advanced 37 per 
cent since the war began, but retail 
tire prices are practically the same. 
There was the same sort of price lag 
during the First World War, and final- 
ly, as the price of crude rubber came 
down, tires went up. This time it is 
going to be managed differently. The 
Government has ordered a decrease in 
civilian rubber consumption, while it 
uses about 25 per cent of production 
for defense purposes. It has also or- 
dered prices held down, The public 
used in June about 74,000 long tons of 
rubber. The Government has figured 
on allowing it, after midsummer, 
about 57,000 tons a month. 

Several plans are being formed to 
make our limited rubber supplies 
stretch farther. The major tire com- 
panies are going to set up retreading 
plants in large cities, and will start 
a retreading campaign. One company 
has already quoted a retreading price 
of $3.85 on a 6 x 16 casing. The manu- 
facturers further plan to eliminate the 
cheaper grades of tires, for the better 
ones last longer and take a better 
retreading job. Makers are also devel- 
oping chemical age-registers which, it 
is claimed, will extend the life of the 
tire from 25 to 30 per cent. Making of 
synthetic rubber has been stepped up 
to a capacity of 20,000 tons a year, and 
can go higher fast. 

re 


Farmers Feel Boom 


While labor has been demanding 
and getting higher wages; and mer- 
chants and producers are getting ad- 
vanced prices for everything that 
Price-Administrator Leon Henderson 
does not sit down on, farmers, too, are 
beginning to cash in on the general 
upswing. The whole list of farm prices 
has been moving up, some substantial- 
ly above what they were six months 
ago. 

The humble hog has led the way, 
scoring a gain of more than 60 per 
cent within the year. Farmers are 
getting 10 cents a pound, and while 
they cannot quickly increase the num- 
bers, they are feeding more grain and 
are selling bigger and fatter hogs. The 
Government is pleased, for it is en- 
couraging more pork production; also 
more dairy and poultry products. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard says 
he wants 30 per cent more cheese and 
25 per cent more evaporated milk than 
was produced last year, and he is grad- 
ually stepping up the prices in the 











Sermonette 


E PRAY God that such dire 
W calamities as our kinsfolk and 
neighbors have suffered may not 
come to these shores, but, if come 
they must, let us with renewed faith 
and deepened consecration be ready 
to meet them. America cannot go 
on as she has these recent years; 
she cannot with lowered moral re- 
serves meet her enemies within and 
without her confines. Our immedi- 
ate problem is not with some wick- 
ed and aggressive enemy beyond 
our borders; our problem has to do 
with disloyal and selfish and arro- 
gant forces within our gates. A 
specious liberalism, a boasted mod- 
ernism, and a cheap patriotism, in- 
sensible to the laws of decency and 
morality, constitute a menace to 
our stability and threaten our 
permanence, 

Right Rev. James E. Freeman, 
Episcopal Bishop of Washington. 































Government’s purchases of those arti- 
cles, by way of encouragement. 

Butter, eggs, milk, cream and cheese 
—these furnish the farmer (and his 
wife) current spending money, and 
they are doing right well now. Staple 
crops like wheat, cotton, soy beans 
and sugar are also riding high, and 
promise well with the harvest—what 
with the British demand and high- 
level Government loans, Naturally, 
farmers are wondering if it is not time 
to drop the AAA program of limita- 
tion, but officials suggest that the em- 
phasis should merely be shifted from 
crop control to long-term soil con- 
servagion. 

—  —— 


Briefs 


@ Department store sales for 1940 
showed an average earning of nearly 
five per cent—the highest for 12 years. 


@ Wational Association of Retail 
Grocers announced a plan for imme- 
diately employing thousands of wom- 
en as grocery store clerks. Those who 
know how to cook and plan meals 
will be favored. 


Random Statistics 


ORE than 310,000 yoyng 

and women who got their prac 
tical experience on National Youth 
Administration projects obtained 
jobs in private industry during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 
e@e The annual increase in United 
States population is now about 900,- 
000, compared with 1,700,000 average 
in the 1920’s . . . @ It takes about 


men 


eight acres of farm land to feed the 


average American @ One out 
of every 20 trucks on American 
highways is owned by the Govern- 
ment—Federal, state or local. At 
the close of 1940 there were 248,000 
publicly-owned trucks in use,. of 
which 120,513 were owned by the 
Federal government @ Sixty 
Federal hatcheries in 33 states dis- 
tributed more than 274,685,000 fry 
and fingerlings of 20 varieties of 
fish during May. 





Catholic Rally 


In modern times, nations which 
have flourished whilst they believed 
in God, loved Him and served Him, 
but later turned away in unbelief 

. and have, like the chosen people 
of old and the Roman Empire, been 
humbled in the dust If we 
worship, praise and thank Him for 
His mercies, we shall continue to re- 
ceive His blessing and shall be a na- 
tion happy, united and unconquerable, 


So spoke Dennis Cardinal Dougherty 
of Philadelphia, the Papal Legate in 
Minneapolis June 23, at the opening 
ceremony of the ninth national Eucha- 
ristic Congress of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Thousands thronged_ the 
streets of Minneapolis and St. Paul to 
welcome Cardinal Dougherty as rep- 
resentative of Pope Pius XII at this 
huge Catholic rally. 

The Minnesota State Fair Grounds, 
midway between the Twin Cities, was 
made the Eucharistic center of the 
United States during the conference. 
More than 4,150 members of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy and 100,000 lay delegates 
from every state in the Union, Mexico, 
Canada, the West Indies, and China at- 
tended the highly ritualistic masses 
held there each day. The masses sym- 
bolize the adoration of the Holy 
Eucharist, which Catholics believe to 
be the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

War and America’s role in the world 
crisis entered into the rally this year. 
At the various masses thousands 
bowed their heads in prayer for peace. 
This congress, which would have met 
at Nice, France, had the war not in- 
terrupted, was the first held in the 
United States since- 1938. New Or- 
leans was host that year. The first 
Eucharistic congress ever held met af 
Lille, France, 60 years ago, after pil- 
grimages to Eucharistic shrines had 
become so popular a regular devo- 
tional congress was called. 


USO: Goal in Sight 


“No more boring week-ends for the 
boys at camp!” This slogan, the poig- 
nant appeal of the United Service 
Organizations on hehalf of our serv- 
ice men, has opened the hearts and 
hands of patriotic Americans, As do- 
nations poured into national head- 
quarters from hundreds of commu- 
nities in 37 states, Thomas E. Dewey, 
New York district attorney and na- 
tional chairman of the USO, said he 
hoped the drive would “go over the 
top” this week. 

The goal of the national drive is 
$10,765,000. The half-way mark was 
reached the third week in June, with 
contributions totaling $5,411,083. Do- 
nations ranged from 50 cents to the 
$100,000 gift of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. Fraternal groups urged their mem- 
bers and all Americans to “get behind 
and push” the campaign to a success- 
ful finish. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


The U. S. exported 519 airplanes in 
April e A total of 108,776 CCC 
boys completed a Red Cross first-aid 
course during the first 10 months of 
this fiscal year and received certifi- 
cates e Federal agents took 
14 German nationals off a Japanese 
liner in San Francisco harbor to in- 
vestigate their passport status 
® Declaring that Chrysler Corp. re- 
fused to “cooperate” in voluntary price 
restrictions, Price Administrator Leon 





Henderson said his office would fix” 


auto prices . e Jessie Jones, Loan 
Administrator, reports Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. will take deposit of all 
direct British investments in this coun- 
try as collateral for a loan of several 
million dollars. Britain will thus avoid 
forced “bargain sales” of investments. 
... @ U. S. submarine O-9, built 23 
years ago, sinks in practice dive off 
New England coast, carrying 33 men 
to their death. Salvage efforts are 
impossible in the deep water—440 feet. 


* 


PEOPLE 


P. G. Wodehouse, English humorous 
author, has been released from prison 
camp in Germany and made a “guest” 
of the government so he can broadcast 
to the U. S. . © Back from China 
and the Near East to report to the 
Navy, Marine Capt. James Roosevelt 
took his bride, the former Romelle 
Schneider, who had remained in this 
country, to the White House for din- 
ner with her father-in-law . . . @ In 
London after ferrying a bomber over, 
Jacqueline Cochrane said the flight 
itself was “somewhat boring,” but the 
first sight of England was “a real 
thrill.” She is studying the use of 
woman pilots to ferry planes from 
factories . e Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
former isolationist columnist, now 
says, “We are in it. The job is to 
finish it—to fight, win and to survive 
the war”... © In a series of charity 
golf matches, old-time baseballer Ty 
(“Georgia Peach”) Cobb defeated 
George Hermann (“Babe”) Ruth, in 
the first, 3 and 2 @ Soviet sci- 
entists who opened the tomb at Samar- 
kand of Tamerlaine (d. 1405), mighty 
Mongol conqueror, reported the skele- 
ton well preserved. 

DEFENSE 

Tuskegee Institute, Ala., has been 
awarded an $80,000 contract by the 
Army for training about 100 Negro 
air cadets to man the 99th Pursuit 
Squadron, the Air Corps’ first Negro 
tactical unit e The first Red 
Cross Nurses’ Training Camp during 
the defense crisis has been opened at 
Bryn Mawr College (Pa.). It will train 
200 nurses @ More than 1,600 
prisoners at Lorton, Va., Reformatory 
are buying Defense bonds and stamps 
out of their earnings, held for them 
by the Treasury .. . © Admiral H. W. 
Kimmel, commander in chief of the 


































































Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


Howlers Contribute Little to Defense 


U. S. Fleet told Consolidated Aircraft 
workers in a speech, “America is in a 
state of emergency that may shortly 
become a state of war” e The 
Naval Air Force is opening a drive 
to obtain 25,000 officer-pilots by July 
1, 1942, 


* * * 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


In the first two days, 1,062 Amer- 
ican technicians volunteered for the 
British Civilian Technical Corps, to 
operate Britain’s airplane radio-loca- 
tors. Applications are received at 15 
Broad St., New York City . . . @ About 
750,000 Canadians subscribed more 
than $600,000,000 to Canada’s “victory 
loan” ® For national defense, 
China is reviving a land tax plan of 
500 years ago, centralizing collections 
and basing the tax on crop yield in- 
stead of acreage . . . @ Vichy, France, 
has begun strict rationing of clothing 
and textiles . . . @© Ronald Ian Camp- 
bell, recently British Minister to Yugo- 
slavia, succeeds Sir~Gerald Campbell 
as Minister at Washington. Sir Gerald 
has become British information head 
here . @ Uruguay has announced 
that she will open her ports to Amer- 
ican warships during war—by refus- 
ing to recognize American countries 
fighting foreign powers as belligerents 

e The Argentine Congressional 
committee to investigate anti-demo- 
cratic activities in Argentina has re- 
quested the cooperation of the Dies 
Committee. 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


To conserve metals for defense, the 
U. S. Housing Authority will use sub- 
stitutes for steel, copper, zinc and tin 
wherever possible in construction. It 
expects to save from 50,000 to 100,000 
tons of steel a year . ® Cigarette 
production for May reached 17,858,- 
111,130 units, a new high for any 
month and 9.73 per cent above the 
previous peak for June 1940 . . . 
@¢ From September 1940 to March 1941, 
the number of apprentices in all in- 
dustries increased 28 per cent, reports 
W. F. Patterson, Chief of Apprentice- 
ship in the Labor Department. 


ocr 
ANSWER IS— 


Has every war in which the United States 
has been engaged begun in April? 





@ Most of the wars in which th 
United States has fought have begun 
in April, but not all of them. Th 
United States declared war on Eng- 
land June 18, 1812, to begin the War 
of 1812; and the United States began 
the Mexican War May 13, 1846, when 
Congress declared war against the 
Mexican government. Our “April” 
wars have been: the Revolutionary 
War, the Battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord starting the fireworks April 19, 
1775; the Civil War, with the firing on 
Fort Sumter April 12, 1861; the Span- 
ish-American War, with Spain declar- 
ing war on the United States April 24, 
1898; and First World War, with Con- 
gress declaring war on Germany April 
6, 1917. 


7 7 * 


How many railway tunnels and bridges 
are there in the United States and what 
is their total length? 


e There are 1,539 railway tunnels 
in this country totaling 320 miles, and 
191,779 bridges, with an aggregate 
length of 3,860 miles. 


* * * 


What is a canon in music? 


® A canon is a ‘piece of music 
(usually religious) in two or more 
parts, echoing each other—a far cry 
from the connotation implied by the 
similarly pronounced “cannon.” An 
early specimen is “Non nobis, Domi- 
ne,” composed by Birde in the 14th 
century. 


* 7 7. 


How long has Switzerland remained neu- 
tral in European wars? 


e Switzerland, a land of four races 
and three tongues, has managed to re- 
main neutral since the Napoleonic era, 
despite the fact that she has lived 
dangerously close to European con- 
flicts since that time. She maintains 
armed neutrality, however, with 
strong defenses and military conscrip- 
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Suspicion: misgiving, distrust, doubt. 
The modern form of this word in Eng- 
lish and French is in imitation of the 
Latin suspicio, meaning distrust, sus- 
picion. But it can also be traced back 
through Middle English and Old 
French to the Late Latin word sus- 
pectio, meaning looking up to, esteem- 
ing highly. Other meanings than those 
given above are: apprehension of 
something wrong without proof; also 
the mental uneasiness aroused in one 
who suspects; an inkling or intima- 
tion. Suspicion most commonly means 
hostile distrust, especially on slight or 
insufficient evidence. 
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tion, although her status as a neutral 
has long been recognized under inter- 
national law. Today she has 500,000 
men (total population is only 4,218,- 
000) mobilized to patrol the French, 
italian, and German borders. It is 
interesting to note that this little 
peaceful nation is also the world’s old- 
est democracy, having acquired its in- 
dependence by a people’s rebellion 
against the Hapsburgs in 1291 A. D. 
—650 years ago. 


* *. * 


When were duckpins inventea? 


@ It is believed duckpins were in- 
vented during the summer of 1900 by 
owners of a Baltimore bowling alley, 
Wilbert Robertson and John McGraw. 
Looking for a way to keep their alley 
open throughout the warm summer 
months, they hit upon the idea of shav- 
ing down the regulation tenpins to a 
midget size, and using a smaller ball 
“to mow ’em down.” The balls hurl- 
ed the smaller pins high in the air, 
like a scattering of a flock of ducks; 
hence the name duckpins by which 
the game is known today. 


* * * 


Is it true Washington Irving coined the 
phrase “the almighty dollar’? 


e Yes. The phrase first appeared 
in Irving’s “The Creole Village,” pub- 
lished in England in 1837. In this book 
he wrote: “. . . the almighty dollar, 
that great object of universal devotion 
throughout our land . ” Later on 
in the same book he expresses the 
wish that the Creoles might retain 
.. . “their contempt for the almighty 
dollar.” Since then the phrase has 
been widely applied to the dollar as 
the alleged object of worship in the 
United States. 





GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 








EXECUTIVE 


President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
$75,000,. with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett, sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
Iowa, salary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Vacant since the death 
of Pat Harrison, of Miss. (No extra salary unless act- 
ing as Vice President). Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., 
salary, $15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives 
receive $10,000 each; former are allowed more than 
$10,000 each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. 
Party division in 77th Congress: Senate—66 Democrats, 
28 Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; House— 
267 Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. Women: 9; Senate, 
1 (Democrat); House, 8 (3 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators. 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of Presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N. Y¥.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
N. Y.; Justice (Jackson’s successor undecided); Post 
Office, Frank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Frank Knox, 
Ill.; Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude 
R. Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N, Y. Salary of each, $15,000 


SUPREME COURT 

Chief Justice: Harlan F. Stone, N. H. (Rep.), sal- 
ary, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, Pa 
(Rep.); Hugo L. Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley F, Reed, 
Ky. (Dem.); Felix Frankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank 
Murphy, Mich. (Dem.); William O. Douglas, Conn. 
(Dem.); James F. Byrnes, S. C. (Dem.); Robert H. 
Jackson, Pa. (Dem.). Salary of each, $20,000. (Can't 
be reduced by law). 
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Dream Airport 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S “dream 

airport” has finally become a real- 
ity. The Canital’s new Washington 
National Airport, said to be the finest 
commercial landing field in America, 
has been formally opened and giant 
passenger liners use it regularly. It is 
also a new sight-seeing first with more 
than 2,000 visitors each day, who gape 
at its modern buildings and latest sci- 
entific doodads., 

Congress, you know, had dilly-dal- 
lied for some 15 years about Wash- 
ington’s “airport situation.” Washing- 
tonians and aviation leaders alike had 
roundly criticized the inadequacy of 
the old “Hoover” landing field—even 
called it a death trap. And for that 
reason, many big air lines refused to 
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the nation’s Capital with what is 
claimed to be the most modern and 
best-equipped airport in the world, 
Some of the new field’s features are 
so up-to-the-minute that they will at- 
tract air-minded individuals from all 
parts of the country. There are seven 
large, modernistic hangars and four 
runways, the latter ranging from 4,100 
to 6,800 feet in length. Turntables 
have been installed at 14 stations 
along a semi-circular ramp to permit 
safe entrance or exit for passengers. 
The radio room is equipped with trans- 
mitters and receivers for two-way 
communication with planes in the air, 
Reports from pilots are teletyped on 
tape by an automatic device and pre- 
served as permanent records, A glass- 
walled control tower directs traffic 
day and night. By means of a large 
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Air View of the Washington National Airport—the “World’s Finest” 


include a Washington stop on their 
schedules, But all that was three years 
ago, before President Roosevelt had 
his now famous nightmare, in which 
he dreamed the old airport was the 
scene of a terrible accident. 

After his dream, the President called 
for action. He slashed red tape and 
ordered the construction of a new 
landing field. The next year he allo- 
cated $15,000,000 of Federal emer- 
gency funds for the project and com- 
missioned the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority to supervise the work. CAA 
called in 17 Federal agencies to furn- 
ish the labor and brains. But most of 
the work was actually done by WPA 
forces. 

To build this “dream airport,” Gov- 
ernment engineers had more than 20 
million cubic yards of gravel dredged 
from the bottom of the Potomac to 
form the landing area. A marshy 
waste was thus reclaimed into a great 
740-acre landing field. What is more, 
it required little more than two years 
for these miracle builders to present 


control board, traffic control men 
know where all the planes in the 
Washington area are at any given time. 

To facilitate night landing for 
planes without two-way radios, a 
blind landing system of lights has been 
designed at one end of the airport. 
A penthouse-like structure atop the 
great terminal building contains the 
latest in weather forecasting and me- 
teorological equipment. 

But two features of the new airport 
are unique, First, it will always be 
modern because the Government, 
through the CAA, will maintain it in 
the future as a world model and test- 
ing ground for the latest advances in 
aeronautical. progress. Second, the 
Washington National Airport has been 
built not only as a terminal for air 
commerce, but as a recreational show- 
place. Large galleries have been pre- 
pared for the air-minded public, while 
its huge dining room, roof garden and 
coffee shop will be able to accommo- 
date more than 850 hungry patrons 
at a time. 
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Gen. Henry H. Arnold 


HOULD he enroll] in a seminary to 

become a Christian soldier in the 
Baptist ministry, or should he enter 
West Point to become a temporal sol- 
dier in the United States Army? Such 
was the decision which a young man 
was trying to make in a small Penn- 
sylvania town about the turn of the 
20th century. Today millions of Amer- 
icans are selfishly glad he chose the 
latter course. 

But Henry Harley Arnold himself, 
now a Major General, Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army for Air and Chief of 
the Army Air Forces, with more avia- 
tion achievements to his credit than 
any other flier in the United States, is 
not quite sure. He tells friends he 
hasn’t yet figured out whether the pul- 
pit lost a good pilot or the Army gain- 
ed a poor preacher. Then the many 
smile lines around his eyes converge 
in the boyish grin which has earned 
him the nickname “Happy.” 

In a way, “Hap” Arnold has come 
pretty close to heaven as it is, closer 
perhaps than anyone else born in 1886. 
As one of the earliest of the Army’s 
“Early Birds,” he was trespassing in 
angel territory back in the days when 
home folks were still insisting that the 
“airyplane,” like the giraffe, simply 
wasn’t so. As long ago as 1912 he was 
piloting Army planes high enough up 
into the blue to set new altitude re- 
cords, and in 1938 he helped to de- 
velop the sub-stratosphere plane 
which won the Collier Trophy. 

But the future air chief did not be- 
gin his Army career on a flying field. 
After graduation from the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, he was 
appointed a second lieutenant of In- 
fantry in June, 1907, and served suc- 
cessively with the 29th, 13th and 3rd 
regiments. For two years he was on 
duty in the Philippines, where he con- 
ducted a topographical survey of the 
Island of Luzon. His aviation oppor- 
tunity came in April of 1911 when he 
gained the distinction of being one of 
the first Army officers to be detailed 
for flying instruction. The War De- 
partment assigned him to the Wright 
Brothers aviation school at Sims Sta- 
tion, near Dayton, Ohio, now the site 
of the Fairfield Air Depot. There he 
learned to fly the early Wright biplane. 

He learned quickly. But the student 
flight figures of those days were infin- 
itesimal compared with similar statis- 
tics today. For example, it was con- 
sidered a record to be proud of when 
he tallied 140 flights for a tetal of 29 
hours aloft during his first year as an 
aviator. In September of that year, 
Lieut. Arnold carried the first air mail 
in the U. S. Though he flew it only a 
distance of five miles—from Nassau 
Boulevard Airdrome, Long Island, to 
Hampstead—it was an outstanding 
feat and, incidentally, a novel idea. 
In June, of the following year, he 








set a new altitude record by pushing 
a Burgiss-Wright to 6,540 feet, an 
amazing distance above the earth at 
that time. A few months later, he 
achieved his, first great honor as a 
pilot when an Army Air Corps board 
adjudged his reconnaissance flight 
from College Park, Md., via the Wash- 
ington Barracks to Fort Myer, Va., 
and return, as the most outstanding 
air performance of the year and 
awarded him the Mackay Trophy. Ar- 
nold’s name was thus the first to be 
engraved upon this trophy, awarded 
annually by the War Department 
(with the exception of the year 1917) 
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Air Chief Arnold in Flying Togs 


since its presentation to the Aero Club 
of America in 1912 by Clarence H. 
Mackay, late head of Postal Telegraph. 
The following month (November, 
1912) Arnold demonstrated the first 
use in military aviation of radio for 
reporting observations. From a plane 
over Fort Riley, Kans., he radioed his 
observations of field artillery firing. 


HEN followed a period of executive 

work and other duties requiring no 
actual flying. In the early part of 1917 
Arnold, then with the temporary rank 
of major, organized and commanded 
the aviation service in the Panama 
Canal Zone, and in 1918 he went over- 
seas on an inspection tour of aviation 
activities. From then until 1936 he 
was: an air officer at San Francisco, 
a student at the Army Industrial Col- 
lege, and commanding officer at vari- 
ous air fields. 

In 1934, as commanding officer of 
the Army’s famed U. S.-Alaska flight, 
the then Col. Arneld not only won for 
the second time the coveted Mackay 
Trophy, but was presented with the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. Fourteen 








PATHFINDER 


officers and 16 enlisted men partici- 
pated in this flight, which was made 
with 10 Martin bombers over a dis 
tance of 9,290 miles. The group took 
off from Bolling Field, Dé C., on the 
morning of July 9, 1934, proceeded to 
Alaska by way of Dayton, Minne 
apolis, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton. 
Prince George, and White Horse, and 
reached Fairbanks on the morning of 
July 24. While in Alaska, members of 
the flight successfully completed an 
aerial survey, photographing 20,800 
square miles of that territory in three 
days. On the return trip, a 950-mile 
non-stop mass flight from Juneau to 
Seattle, Alaska and the U. S. were 
linked by air for the first time with- 
out a stop on foreign territory. 


HIEF of the Air Corps since 1938, 

“Hap” Arnold has had his hands 
full seeing to it that in the defense pro- 
gram his important branch of the 
United States Army gets planes and 
pilots sufficient in quantity and qual- 
ity to beat anything that unfriendly 
powers might throw against us. And 
last week his responsibilities were 
increased many fold when Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson announced 
the creation of the “Army Air 


Forces,” a move many interpreted 
as designed to forestall growing 


popular demand and Congressional 
plans for a separate air force co- 
equal with the Army and Navy 
(PATHFINDER, June 28). Under 
the new _ set-up, the Army Air 
Forces will be organized into Head- 
quarters Army Air Forces, the Air 
Force Combat Command, and thé Air 
Corps. Chief of the Army Air Forces 
—uniting the whole air arm into a co- 
ordinated whole—will be “Hap” Ar- 
nold. Many consider his elevation to 
full general an automatic necessity. 

But whether he wears four stars 
on his shoulder or two (see cover 
picturey), having more to do than 
there is time to do it in is a con- 
dition the General thrives upon. War 
Department contemporaries declare 
his capacity for accomplishment 
seems to increase each year in direct 
ratio with the increase in aviation. 

Between desk work in Washington 
and inspection trips about the coun- 
try, on which he continues to do his 
own piloting a great deal of the time 
(he has a rating of Command Pilot 
and Combat Observer), the Chief en- 
joys himself at home, where he has 
opportunity to indulge his hobby of 
woodworking at a basement work- 
bench with his 12-year-old son, An- 
other son is in his first year at West 
Point, while a third, Henry Jr., who 
graduated from the military academy 
last year, is serving with the Coast 
Artillery at Panama in—of all divi- 
sions—the anti-aircraft! A daughter, 
Lois, is married to Lt. Ernest Snow- 
den, a Navy flier at Pensacola, 

Gen. Arnold is a Mason, a member of 
the Army and Navy Club and the 
Columbia Country Club. With his 
wife, the former Eleanor A. Pool, and 
their youngest son, he lives at 7119 
Hampden Lane, Bethesda, Md. 


+ Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
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ARMY INSIGNIA 


Draftee Divisions 


LL U. S. Army divisions from the 
P 26th up are assigned to National 
Guardsmen and draftees, those below 
25 being Regular Army divisions. At 
present the National Guard and draftee 
divisions run from the 26th (Yankee 
Division) to the 45th (Thunderbird 
Division), although there are two gaps 
where divisions are not filled—the 
39th and 42nd. 

Almost everyone in America now 
has friends or relatives in the New 
Army. Since they are likely to be in 
the high-numbered divisions, their in- 
signia will be described here in detail. 
The “patch,” or divisional insignia, is 
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drew Jackson, who once commanded 
a component of the division. 

31st Division: Two D’s _back-to- 
back, in red on a white field encircled 
by a red line. DD stands for Dixie 
Division, 

32nd Division: A red barred arrow. 
Legend says “the arrow shot through 
every line the enemy put before it.” 

33rd Division: A yellow cross on a 
black circle, a combination of division 
colors. Yellow was the only paint 
available in Texas when the division 
was marking its baggage to go over- 
seas, 

34th Division: A red steer skull on a 
black Indian water flask reminds the 
Sandstorm Division that it trained at 
Camp Cody, N. M., during the World 
War. 

35th Division: A white Sante Fe 
cross within two circles, the outer one 
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Shoulder-Sleeve Insignia for All National Guard and Draftee Divisions 


worn by all soldiers on the left sleeve, 
just below the shoulder seam on the 
service coat or overcoat, but not on 
the dress coat or shirt. All divisional 
insignia originated during World War 
days. 

26th Division: A blue Y fitted in a 
blue D on an olive drab diamond. 
YD stands for Yankee Division. 

27th Division: Red monogram NYD 
on a black field encircled by a red 
line. Seven stars are arranged over 
the field as in the constellation Orion, 
in honor of the Division’s World War 
commander, Major General J. F. 
O’Ryan. 

28th Division: This Pennsylvania 
division has the state’s keystone, in 
red, as its “patch.” 

29th Division: The design is copied 
from a Korean good luck charm. The 
two colors, blue and grey, indicate 
the union of North and South in arms, 
since the division is manned by New 
Jersey, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia and Virginia troops. 

30th Division: Letter O surrounding 
letter H, in which the crosspiece is 
made up of three X’s, meaning 30 in 
Roman numerals. The OH, red on a 
blue field,stands forOld Hickory—An- 


Inner circle 
A Missouri- 


broken into four arcs. 
white, broken circle blue. 
Kansas division, 

36th Division: Olive drab T on_a 
French blue arrowhead signifies the 
union of Texas and Oklahoma in arms. 

37th Division: Red buckeye within a 
white circle, adopted from the Ohio 
flag. 

38th Division: The white, inter- 
laced CY on a divided blue and red 
shield stands for Cyclone Division. 

40th Division: A yellow sunburst on 
a blue diamond indicates the division’s 
feeling about the California weather 
at Camp Kearney, where it trained. 

41st Division: A yellow setting sun 
against a semi-circle of red sky sinks 
into the blue Pacific. The insignia 
was originated by a no-doubt home- 
sick nurse attached to its camp hos- 
pital in France. 

43rd Division: 
on a red foil. 

44th Division: Two blue figure 4’s 
stand back-to-back on a yellow field 
enclosed by a blue circle. 

45th Division: The insignia, a yel- 
low thunderbird with wings inverted, 
on a red diamond, indicates that the 
division comes from the Southwest. 


A black grape leaf 
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BY THE WAY- 


There is a lot of talk about the 
American standard of living having to 
be lowered during the emergency. But 
we note that it always manages te 
keep several jumps ahead of the Amer- 
ican standard of earning. 











om i't— 


Due to the drought on the Eastern 
seaboard, vegetables this summer are 
higher in the markets than they are in 
a good many gardens. 


— }—_ 


It took thousands of years to build 
the great and beautiful cities of Eu- 
rope. And then a fool came along with 
a few bombers. 


~=_ 


—-| |—-— 


The Government has assumed con- 
trol over all the oil industry to assure 
adequate supplies of petroleum prod- 
ucts for the national defense program. 
It would also help some if that pro- 
gram could be run with anti-knock 
gas. 


Our investigations have shown that 
practically all our recent labor trou- 
bles have been provoked by those who 
don’t labor. 


While Italy hastily followed her 
serlin boss in declaring war on Rus- 
sia, Rome let it be known that the 
Mediterranean was too far from the 
Soviet for Italian soldiers to partici- 
pate actively. What Rome likely 
meant, however, was that it was too 
great a distance for the Fascists to 
sprint in hasty retreat. 


rm 


China and British Burma have fin- 
ally reached an agreement defining a 
disputed Burmese -Chinese frontier 
area after 50 years of negotiations 
which began in 1892. That’s proof 
that boundary disputes can be settled 
peaceably—if the disputants have pa- 
tience instead of panzers. 


If meat keeps on going up—as it 
now seems likely—hash is going to be- 
come more of a mystery than ever. 


A Department of Agriculture bul- 
letin reveals that “cow cafeterias” are 
being used to test the preference of 
cows for various grasses and legumes. 
Our experience on the farm was that 
a cow would “help herself” to any 
kind of grass, if given the opportunity. 


Speaker Rayburn ruled that the 
words “applause” and “loud applause” 
be dropped from The Congressional 
Record. Those words were usually 
inserted by members themselves when 
“revising” their speeches. No longer 
will they be able to pat themselves 
on the back, pretending someone else 
was doing it. 
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EDITORIAL 





Adolf and Joe 


Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall 
therein: and he that rolletha stone, 
it will return upon him. 


ACK in the summer of 1939, as the 

ambitious German war machine 
prepared to disrupt the peace of 
Europe and the world by annexing 
neighboring territory, Britain and 
France hurriedly called on Russia to 
join them in a powerful bloc to hold 
the tiger Hitler in his lair. 

Russia was the natural and logical 
foe of Hitler and his National Social- 
ists. Hitler had called Russians the 
scum of the earth, and he and his 
mouthpieces had been shouting against 
Bolshevism and Communism as the 
worst menace of the world. And they 
had made short shrift of Stalin’s ad- 
herents and followers in Germany. But 
to the surprise and consternation of 
the world Stalin turned his back on the 
peace-seeking countries and extended 
his hand to Hitler in a treaty that 
launched the Nazi war of aggression 
and oppression over practically all of 
Europe. Stalin followed up by step- 
ping in to annex a few small countries 
for himself, enslaving the democracies 
of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, coun- 
tries that were formed upon the Amer- 
ican pattern, countries that did much 
to uphold the democratic ideal that 
formed the essence of our entry into 
the last World War. 


But such a monstrous entente could 
not last. Hitler, reverting to his orig- 
inal theory of expansion eastward, 
has declared war on his former 
ally. 

To America now comes the prob- 
lem: Shall we aid Russia? Shall we 
send aid to Stalin and his Communist 
cohorts whom we have been fighting 
all these many years? Four Amer- 
ican Presidents and four Secretaries 
of State from Woodrow Wilson’s time 
on have refused to have anything to 
do with Russia, on the ground largely 
of morals and lack of démocratic 
ideals. Bloody tyranny, destruction 
of human rights and human liberty 
all these combined to place America 
implacably against the Communist 
ideal. 

All this until 1933, when President 
toosevelt recognized the Soviet. And 
then only after Stalin had entered into 
a solemn agreement to refrain from 
extension of Soviet propaganda in the 
United States. In a short time, how- 
ever, we began to see shocking evi- 
dence of Communist infiltration—in 
the Government, in the educational 








Pn 
(1 MAKES A FELLOW ) 
WORRY— THE WAY / 
ADOLF CHANGES 
HIS MIND 


Berryman in The Washington Star 
Hitler’s Axis Partners Are Worried, Too 


system, in the ranks of the labor move- 
ment. 


Today there are at least 12 different 
trials or investigations of Communist 
influence in progress in the United 
States, under either Federal or state 
auspices. 

AY there be no such travesty as 

America—free and strong and 
democratic—giving aid to this Red 
tyrant and his Red hordes. 

The Hitler-Stalin struggle should 
intensify the desire on the part of 
American people to keep out of 
the age-old quarrels of Europe. 

If we are to render aid to Britain, 
to which we are, as a nation, commit- 
ted, we must not dilute our efforts 
in that direction by joining in a chase 
for the Communist rainbow. 

If we are to erect an impregnable 
defense for this hemisphere, to which 
we are, as a nation, committed, we 
must not let the pleas of the beleag- 
uered Reds dilute that purpose. 
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For America’s future in this worl< 
struggle, it becomes increasingly plain, 
must lie in the paths of peace, to help 
work out sanity and orderliness in thy 
travail and suffering that lies ahead 
—when this war is over. 


g 
Spices of Araby 


S A result of this deplorable wa: 

America is being cut off from he: 
supply of spices. Traffic has been in- 
terrupted in this most ancient and ro- 
mantic line. It was going on in th 
time of Jacob. After Joseph’s jealous 
brothers had thrown him into the pil 
they sat down to eat, 


And they lifted up their eyes and 
looked, and, behold, a company of 
Ishmeelites came from Gilead with 
their camels bearing spicery and balm 
and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt. 

So runs the account in Genesis. And 
so run accounts of the spice trade 
through all ancient and medieval his- 
tory, literature and poetry. “And 
there came no more such abundance of 
spices as these which the Queen of 
Sheba gave to King Solomon.” And 
no more does there come to America 
such an abundance of the same rich 
cargoes from the picturesque and mys- 
terious Orient. Rare are the ships that 
now reach us from the distant Molus- 
cas, Ceylon, Sumatra, and Zanzibar. 

It was from those far-away tropical 
regions that we got cloves, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, mace and pepper. From 
around the war-shaken Mediterranean 
we used to get sage, laurel, thyme, 
anise, coriander, caraway seed, cumin 
and marjoram. And from other dis- 
tant sources came ginger, allspice, 
saffron, fennel and cassia. Few of us 
ever knew what most of them were 
like, or what they were for, but the 
names have always had an enchant- 
ment about them. They have always 
been associated with gold and jewels; 
they have enticed the world’s boldest 
adventurers, and were sought in gal- 
leons and windjammers. The aroma 
of romance was ever about them. 

Columbus sailed to the New World 
looking for spices. If he were sailing 
today he would do well to bring his 
spices along with him. For they are 
getting scarce in this New World, 
which never did much in the way of 
producing them. About the only con- 
diment, or food seasoning, we produce 
in quantity is red pepper. Louisiana, 
California and other states are hastily 
trying their hand on such things. But 
the price of black pepper has gone up 
100 per cent, while some of the other 
aromatic products of the tropics have 
risen to 10 times their regular price. 
And the supply is getting scarcer every 
day. There is one bright spot in this 
gloomy picture, however. It is the 
fact that the average U. S. family uses 
less than $1.50 worth of spices a year. 
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JULY CALENDAR 





HE seventh month of our calendar 
was the fifth of the early Roman 


calendar, and as such’ was called 
Quintilis. But at the death of Julius 
Caesar in 44 B. C., it was named 


Julius-in his honor. Among the Anglo- 
Saxons, July was called “the after mild 
month,” in contradistinction to June, 
“the first mild month.” They also nam- 
ed it Hegmonath (the hay month) and 
Maed-monath {the mead, or meadow, 
month). 


On these summer nights the Milky 
Way, the great galaxy to which our 
sun belongs, crosses the evening sky 
from east to west, inviting us to specu- 
lation. According to recently pub- 
lished studies by Dr. Ralph E. Wilson 
of Mt. Wilson Observatory, our Milky 
Way is a giant spiral structure, made 
up of some 100,000,000,000 suns, which 
turns in space like a gigantic pin- 
wheel. It spins completely around its 
circuit once every 200,000,000 years. 

Dr. Wilson says that the outer suns 
in the spiral move slowest, those at 
the center most rapidly. Our sun, 
about one-third of the distance from 
the center, or 30,000 light years, moves 
with the spiral at about 180 miles a 
second. The pull of the gravitational 
forces within the galaxy swings its 
suns in great orbits. Dr. Eric Holm- 
berg of Lund Observatory, Sweden, 
who is now a guest at Mt. Wilson, has 
estimated by complicated observations 
and computations of outer galaxies 
that it would have taken at least 
2,000,000,000,000 years for them to 
change from chaotic distribution to 
the present semi-orderly grouping. 
How many previous epochs and eons 
were required for primitive matter to 
become stars, only God knows. 

One such outer galaxy, a giant uni- 
verse of millions of suns like our own 
Milky Way, can be faintly detected on 
these clear, cloudless nights. Look 
northeast from Cassiopeia, the W- 
shaped group near Polaris, toward 
the corner star of the Great Square of 


Pegasus. (This star is also the first of 
four that stretch westward in a 


straight line to make up Andromeda.) 
Just southwest of this star you may 
make out a faint oval blob of light. 

Before the Andromeda nebula, as it 
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is called, was examined by our most 
powerful modern telescopes, it was 
considered to be only a small patch 
of gaseous matter. But Dr. Edwin P. 
Hubble, who studied it through Mt. 
Wilson’s 100-inch telescope, showed 
that this faint wisp of inter-stellar fog 
is actually a mighty universe of bil- 
lions of stars, gleaming amid gas 
clouds. The distance between that 
universe and ours, Dr. Hubble esti- 
mates, is 900,000 light-years. (Light 
travels 186,300 miles a second, and 
one light-minute is approximately 
11,000,000 miles.) 

After such journeyings into the in- 
credibly remote, the moon’s pock- 
marked face seems almost homely. In 
fact, hundreds of craters, depressions, 
mountain ranges, peaks and valleys on 
the moon’s surface have been accurate- 


July 


Loud is the summer’s busy song 
The smallest 

tongue, 
While insects of each tiny size 


breeze can find a 


Grow teasing with their melodies, 
Till noon burns with its blistering 
breath 
Around, and day lies still as death. 
CLARE 


ly mapped and measured. In her cir- 
cling of the earth this month, the 
moon goes through her complete 
phases, from first quarter to first quar- 
ter. The phases are (all times E. S. 
T.): first quarter, July 1, 11:24 p. m.; 
full moon, July 8, 3:17 p. m.; last 
quarter, July 16, 3:07 a. m.; new moon, 


July 24, 2:39 a. m.; first quarter, 
July 31, 4:19 a. m 
Of the two inner planets, Mercury 


is a morning and Venus an evening 
star. Mercury is in inferior conjunc- 
tion (between the earth and the sun) 
on July 2, and for the first half of the 
month is too close to the sun,to be 
visible. Later it rises before the sun, 
two hours earlier by the 24th. Look 
for a reddish star almost directly east, 
15 degrees above the horizon, 

Venus, which was a morning star 
through last winter and spring, be- 
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came an evening star in June. At the 
beginning of July, we find Venus set- 
ting in the west about an hour after 
sunset. At sunset she will be 10 de- 
grees above the horizon. As _ the 
months go on, Venus will draw further 
and further away from the sun, until 
around Christmas she will be one of 
the most brilliant objects in the eve- 
ning sky. 

Mars, our ~closest outer neighbor, 
rises in the east before midnight; he 
is a bright red star. 

The birthstone for July, by the an- 
cient reckoning, is the onyx, which is 
chalcedony in parallel layers of dif- 
ferent shades of colers. It is much 
used to cut cameos. Modern jewelers 
say July’s birthstone is ruby, which is 
credited with endowing the wearer 
with a contented mind. (With rubies, 
why not?) 

The flower of the 
larkspur. 

e At Jamestown, Va., on July 30, 
1619, the settlers convened the first 
representative Assembly in America. 

eGibraltar was captured from the 
Spaniards by the British July 24, 1704. 

e First American Independence 
Day, July 4, 1776. 

e The French Revolution, which 
was finally to establish the French Re- 
public of “Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity,” began July 14, 1789, when the 
Bastile was stormed and the prisoners 
of state released. 

e Alexander Hamilton, ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury, fought a duel with 
Vice President Aaron Burr on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J., on 
July 11, 1804. Hamilton, who fired in 
the air, was fatally wounded by Burr. 

e Slavery was abolished by New 
York state legislature July 4, 1827. 

© The Dominion of Canada was 
established July 1, 1867. 

® President Garfield was shot by 
Charles J. Guiteau in the Washington 
railway station July 2, 1881. He died 
in Elberon, N. J., on September 19. 

e Louis Bleriot made the first air- 
plane flight across the English Chan- 
nel from Calais to Dover, 31 miles in 
37 minutes, on July 25, 1909. 

@ The Fifth All-Russian Congress of 
the Soviets adopted a written consti- 
tution for the Russian Socialist Fed- 
erated Soviet Republics on July 10, 
1918, and put it into effect without any 
popular vote or referendum. Czar 
Nicholas and his family were shot by 








month is the 


| the Bolsheviks on July 12, 


e The German retreat across the 
Marne began July 19, 1918. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
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takings. The President’s supporters 
point out that if a few more senators 
had voted right seven years ago, the 
Navy would now be richer by 100 sea 
craft—destroyers, tankers, and small- 
er vessels. 

In connection with the present sub- 
mission of the question to Congress, 
the Department of Commerce had N. 
R. Danielian make arn exhaustive 
survey of all phases of the project. Its 
published report, in six parts, leaves 
no angle unexplored, and it finds the 
undertaking both feasible and desir- 
able. In fact, the Department had oth- 
er studies made in 1926 and 1933, Oth- 
er Government commissions, including 
Army engineers, have been making 
surveys and studies in the region for 
45 years, and these have been supple- 
mented by examinations made by New 


St. Lawrence canal system is one of 
the busiest waterways in North Amer- 
ica. Between the Great Lakes and Mon- 
treal traffic has steadily grown from 
2,000,000 tons in 1910 to 8,000,000 tons 
in 1938, and in late years local, or way, 
traffic has amounted to an additional 
1,000,000 tons. The main freight items 
consist of grain, petroleum products, 
pulp and pulpwood, coal, ore, and iron 
and steel products. On the basis of 
actual traffic, the Danielian report as- 
serts that ice would bar ocean traffic 
only about three months a year, and 
that accidents from fog and other 
hazards are less than half the rate in 
the Panama Canal. 


. . . Battle Lines Form 


But all arguments, reports and stat- 
istics fail to convince the opponents of 
the project. When the President’s mes- 
sage was read in the House, Represen- 
tative Wolcott, of Michigan, rose and 
said: “I think the President has gone 
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Pathfinder Map Showing Requirements to Complete St. Lawrence Seaway 


York State and by private organiza- 
tions. Two of these investigating 
bodies came out in serious opposition. 
One was the Brookings Institution in 
1928, and the other the Niagara Front- 
ier Planning Board in 1940. 

When the matter was last before 
the Senate, in 1934, representatives of 
13 state governments appeared to urge 
favorable action, and they were back- 
ed by a large number of commercial 
and industrial interests from every 
part of the United States. They argued 
that the seaway would benefit indus- 
trially an area of between 18 and 22 
states, while producers and: consum- 
ers in all the rest of the country would 
benefit by cheap transportation. 


. .. Present Service 

An interesting sidelight is the fact 
that the present 14-foot channe] has 
already been used for several years by 
ocean-going vessels. These are small 
Danish and Norwegian freighters, 
especially built for the service, and in 
the three-year period of 1937-1939 
they moved 600,000 tons of fretght be- 
tween Lake ports and Europe. 

As for domestic freight, the present 


~~ 


pretty far when he claims he can just- 
ify the construction of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway from the 
standpoint of national defense and, in 
the next breath, admits that it cannot 
be completed for four years.” 


In the Senate, the message was greet- 
ed by Senator Bridges, of New Hamp- 
shire, with the remark: “No. 1 on the 
list of unnecessary things should be 
the St. Lawrence waterway.” He ar- 
gued that the project would cost a 
billion dollars, would take from six to 
eight years to complete, and would di- 
vert the men and material vitally 
needed to build tanks, planes and guns. 
He quoted authority to the effect 
Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, 
of Canada, had intimated that the time 
was not the best to launch a great pub- 
lic work project, since Canada was 
involved in a war straining her re- 
sources in money, men and material. 
President Robertson of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen said the 
project had no merit as a defense 
measure, 


Moreover, on June 5, last, the New 
York Power Authority stated: “The 
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cost of this seaway is not justified by 
any national benefit to commerce or 
defense, and it is potentially danger- 
ous to commerce, industry and em- 
ployment in New York.” And The 
New York Times had this to say on 
the subject: 

In the International Rapids section alone 
about 93,000,000 tons of dirt and rock 
must be excavated; over 7,000,000 tons of 
concrete must be made and poured; enor- 
mous amounts of earth-fill, steel, and 
other material will be required, not to 
mention machinery difficult to find. En- 
gineers have estimated that if seven years 
were allowed for the work a force of 
43,000 men would be steadily engaged and 
that about 17,000 more would be needed 
during the peak period. This army would 
have to be doubled if the project is ac- 
tually to be completed in four years or 
less. The more this St. Lawrence project 
is studied, the more it is to be hoped 
that Congress will not be stampeded into 
giving the President his way. 

That is the set-up for refighting this 
old battle. The artillery will soon be 
thundering, and every state in the 
Union will have a part. The outcome 
this time will probably hinge on 
whether or not the seaway project can 
really be classed as a defense measure. 
Nobody in Congress is opposing de- 
fense measures; but many think the 
President is tenacious of any scheme 
he undertakes, and that calling this a 
defense measure is only strategy, like 
his other move of presenting it in a 
form calling for only a majority vote. 
Anyway, it looks as if there is going 
to be a hot fight. 


NOW!...NED 
EATS BREAD 


| 7 





A cute little urchin named Ned 

Just couldn’t be made to eat bread; 
He frowned at his plate 
And said, “‘Bread, I just hate’— 


“I know what I’ il do,” 
7 
She purchased some MACA that day 
And MACA-made bread proved the way 
To tempt her small boy; 
Now he eats bread with joy— 
He’s happy, and husky, and gay! 


other said. 


MACA YEAST acts fast and keeps with- 


out refrigeration. Get a supply from your 
grocer today, and keep it handy on your 
pantry shelf. Use it as you would any other 
fresh yeast, and see how it gives home j 
bakings that grand old-fashioned flavor ; 
that everyone loves. Remember: Every 
package is dated for your protection! 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 


Rhubarb Pi 


One of summer’s treats is rhubarb 
pie—delicious, tart rhubarb pie made 
from fresh-cut rhubarb. This week’s 
recipe calls for these ingredients: two 
eups fresh rhubarb cut in half-inch 
pieces, one cup sugar, one egg and two 
tablespoons flour. 

Line pie tin with a good plain pas- 
try, put the pieces of rhubarb in the 
unbaked shell, and add to it the sugar, 
flour and egg that have been mixed to- 
gether. Put on a perforated upper 
crust and bake in Aot oven for 10 min- 
utes. Then reduce the heat to moder- 
ate and finish the baking (takes about 
25 minutes more). 


Whole Wheat Biscuits 


When used in generous amounts in 
the diet, whole wheat flour is a good 
source of vitamins B and G, and pro- 
vides some of the pellagra-preventing 
factor. Most of the vitamin values of 
this flour are due to the presence of 
the germ and bran portions of the 
grain. Whole wheat (graham) flour 
also contains the minerals that occur 
naturally in the outer layers of the 
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grain. One pleasant way to vary the 
use of this flour is to make whole 
wheat biscuits. 

e Ingredients: Three cups whole 
wheat or graham flour, one cup water 
or milk, four to six tablespoons fat, 
four teaspoons baking powder and 
one-fourth teaspoon salt. 

@ Directions: Mix the dry ingredi- 
ents together and cut in fat. Make a 
well in the mixture and add the liquid 
slowly, stirring from the center until 
a soft dough is formed. For drop bis- 
cuits drop the dough by spoonfuls on 
a baking sheet. For cut biscuits place 
the dough on a lightly floured board 
and pat out or roll until three-fourths 
of an inch thick. Cut into biscuits, 
place in pan and bake in a hot oven 
for approximately 15 minutes. 





Cherry Preserves 

Here is a good basic recipe for cher- 
ry preserves which may be applied in 
making almost any kind of preserves. 
Select sour red cherries, discarding 
any imperfect ones. Wash and drain 
the cherries, then remove stems and 
pits without tearing fruit needlessly. 

Then for each pound of cherries use 


4765—Let your little daughter sail smartly into 
summer in this jaunty button-front dress with three 
versions. The pert cap is included. Sizes 2 to 10. 
Size 6, sleeveless dress, 244 yards 35 inch fabric 
other style, 242 yards. 


752—A sunny-day special you'll love! The suntan 
dress has a novel back cut-out, a soft collar and a 
wide, smooth waistband. Bolero is useful Sizes 
11 to 18. Size 14, 2% yards 35 yards 35 inch fabric; 
bolero, 1 yard. 

363—The teen-age loves merry peasant styles like 
this full-skirted dirndl with its banded waist and 
neckline. Sizes 11 to 18. Size 13, 342 yards 35 ‘inch 
fabric. 

9656—An on-in-a-jiffy frock like this will be the 
mainstay of your summer wardrobe Trim it with 
gay ric-rac. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. Size 16, 
3%4 yards 35 inch fabric. 

350—Feminine appeal and slender, well-designed 
lines make this a perfect afternoon frock for ma- 
trons. Sizes 36 to 50. Size 36, 3%g yards 39 inch 
fabric 


Inspirations For All The Family 
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three-fourths to one pound of sugar. 


Combine the fruit and sugar in alter- 
nate layers and let them stand eight to 
10 hours or over-night before cooking. 
(If preferred, however, add the sugar 
and one-fourth cup of water for each 
pound of fruit and cook at once). But 
whether the fruit has been allowed to 
stand with sugar or not, it must be 
stirred carefully while being heated 
to the boiling point. Boil rapidly unti) 
the sirup is thickened, being careful to 
prevent scorching. Pour at once into 
hot sterilized jars and seal. 





Using Greens 


The summer growing season pro- 


vides our tables with all kinds of 
healthful greens. All types of “Pop- 
eye” food, “hay,” “grass,” or what- 


ever you prefer to call them, are en- 
joyed more if they are handled prop- 
erly from the time they come into the 
kitchen until they are on the table. 

As soon as the greens come into the 
kitchen, cut off the roots and wilted 
leaves. Then wash them thoroughly 
through several changes of water. Al- 
ways lift the greens from the water to 
let the sand fall to the bottom. 

Any very young, tender, edible 
greens may be served raw in salads, 
and most of the food values are re- 
tained in this form. Moreover, when 
used in this way, they should be wash- 





322—-There’s a neat and efficient look about this 
slimming dress with panelled skirt and crisp cuffs 
and collar. Sizes 16 te 20 and 34 to 46. Size 36, 37% 
yards 35 inch fabric and ‘2 yard contrast 
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ed quickly and put in a cold place to 
become crisp. Letting them stand in 
water will soak the ioud value out of 
them. 

Greens should be cooked quickly in 
a small quantity of salted boiling wa- 
ter. Keep the cover on the container 
until the greens are wilted. Then re- 
move the cover and finish cooking. 
Season the cooked greens lightly, then 
dress them with butter, bacon or bits 
of salt pork, fried crisp. Serve hot. 


Week’s Hints 


g Slip covers protect furniture cov- 
erings from wear and dust and thus 
postpone reupholstering. 





q Parsley can be dried in a very 
slow oven, cooled, crumbled with the 
fingers, and stored in a covered jar for 
future use. 


@ Sliced apples, sweetened and 
browned in bacon fat, make a delic- 
ious topping for browned slices of 
ham. 


@ Peanut butter and honey make a 
good combination sandwich filling. 


@ Strawberries combined with or- 
ange make a delicious breakfast fruit 
cup. 


@ Grease the pan before scrambling 
or poaching eggs and the eggs will not 
stick to the bottom. 


G When making apple sauce, don’t 
peel the apples if you want to preserve 
all the vitamin B. Just core the apples, 
slice them and put them on to cook. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID | 


NEW MEXICO 


Nickname—“Sunshine”; “Spanish.” 

Motto—Crescit Eundo (It Grows As 
It Goes). 

State Flower—Yucca Flower. 

Area—122,634 sq. mi. (4th in rank). 

Population—531,818 (41st in rank; 
4.4 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 13.3 per 
cent. 

Wealth (Estimated) — $698,000,000 
($1,654 per capita). 

Settled—1537. 

Entered Union—1912. 

Capital—Santa Fe (Pop. 20,325). 





Largest City — Albuquerque (Pop. 
35,449). 
Government — Legislature consists 


of a senate of 24 members and a house 
of representatives of 49 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and one representative. 

Governor—John E. Miles (Dem.); 
term, two years; salary, $5,000. 

Products—Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zinc, petroleum, hay, grain, vegetables, 
cotton, sugar beets, fruit, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 102,229 votes, 
and Republicans 79,182. Electoral vote 
—Democrat 3. 





[Readers interested in obtaining further informa- 
tion regarding New Mexico may do so by writing to 
the State Tourist Bureau, Room 660, State Capitol, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico.—Ed.] 








HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Care of Metal Surfaces 


Keeping metal surfaces that are ex- 
posed to the weather, such as roofs, 
gutters and down-spouts, well painted 
cannot be over-emphasized. Unless 
they are kept painted, they will rust 
and deteriorate rapidly. 

New tin, galvanized iron and other 
metals used for roofing, spouts, gar- 
ages and other purposes are difficult 
to paint, because the paint just won’t 
stick. This may be due to any one of 
several causes. Often the paint is too 
thin. But in most cases the paint will 
not stick because of a thin film of 
grease left onthe material in the pro- 
cess of manufacture. Oil or grease, 
therefore, should be removed by scrub- 
bing thoroughly with soap and water 
or with a cloth moistened in benzine. 

In the case of old roofs and spouts, 
all loose paint and rust should be 
cleaned off thoroughly with scrapers, 
wire brushes or sandpaper. And be- 
fore painting give them a final going- 
over with dry scrubbing brushes: 

——_——o- 2 


Waterproofing 


One of the most trying of household 
problems is the question of leaks in 
roofs, cellars, around chimneys, win- 
dows and many other places. To help 
owners of small homes solve this 
problem, a new low-cost product has 
been developed from a pulverized as- 
phalt formula which may be convert- 
ed by the ordinary homeowner into 
an inexpensive paint or a number of 
pliable, putty-like substances. Called 
U-Mix-It, it can be mixed with kero- 
sene, gasoline, turpentine or other 
solvents to form a paint that may be 
brushed on or sprayed. With or with- 
out the addition of fillers, such as 
sand, cement, asbestos and so on, the 
householder can make a variety of 
substances for repairing leaks wher- 
ever a plastic material may be applied. 
Dependant on the solvent used, the 
material will set to great hardness or 
remain as a putty-like substance. 





Basement Ceiling 


Those who prefer a cool place to 
work on their homes during the hot 
summer months can find it in the base- 
ment. Whether there is or is to be a 
recreation room in the basement, one 
important improvement down there is 
a ceiling of fire-resistant materials. 
Such a ceiling not only improves the 
appearance of the basement but, ac- 
cording to officials of the Federal 
Housing Administration, it does two 
highly important jobs: (1) reduces the 
fire hazard by delaying the spread of 
fire to the upper stories, and (2) helps 
prevent the passage of dust from the 
basement to the rooms above. 

These same officials point out that, 
before installing the fireproof ceiling, 
all openings between wall studs and 





the first floor joists or around pipes 
and registers should be closed or 
“fire-stopped.” Such openings, unless 
closed, act as flues, through which 
fire in the basement is fed to the walls 
and floors above. There are several 
ways of “fire-stopping,” the most com- 
mon methods being: (1) tightly fitting 
wood blocks and (2) fire-resistant in- 
sulation material. 

Any of several materials on the mar- 
ket may be used for the basement ceil- 
ing—sheet metal ceiling or any of the 
various fire-resistant wall boards. 


—Needle Designs——— 


Novelties for Nimble Fingers 


2801—Accent your costumes with the gay new cro- 
cheted jewelry that’s as light as a feather! It’s done 
in gimp Just the thing for bazaars. Number con- 
tains full details. 

6950—Ideal summer needlework—these colorful cross 
stitch motifs The gingham effect is so attractive! 
Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns I5c (in coins) each. Complete 


instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFIND- 
ER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Preacher’s Wife (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
$2.50) —To be the wife of a country 
parson and the mother of 11 children 
would be a work-filled life for any 
woman. It was, for Mrs, Charley 
Powelson, if one were to judge her life 
through this portrait-biography of her 
daughter, Ethel Hueston. Mother Pow- 
elson was married before -her six- 
teenth birthday to an Iowan, a Meth- 
odist circuit rider. Her time and en- 
ergy were devoted solely to her home 
and church until her family was 
grown, and she had been left a widow. 
Then she homesteaded for a new in- 
terest in life, and even seriously con- 
sidered adopting a baby. Resourceful, 
dynamic, courageous, Mother Powel- 
son lived life intensely and loved 
it. Readers will enjoy meeting her 
through her daughter’s eyes. 

Adventure in the West (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., $2)—Most children go in “hook, 
line, and sinker” for Western yarns. 
If your youngster does, he will enjoy 
“Adventure in the West,” the story of 
a lad from “down East” who takes 
a Western vacation. He has quite a 
time. He is chased by a maddened bull 
and rescued by a little Western cow- 
girl; he sees the destruction of a Mon- 
tana forest fire, and aids in the capture 
of some honest-to-goodness cattle rus- 
tlers. After learning the warm West- 
ern handclasp, and falling under the 
spell of the cattle country, Jack is 
brought to a new realization of the 
meaning of America. The author, 
Alice Ross Culver, has her young read- 
ers asking the question, How best can 
Tserve my country? 

The Long Week-end (Macmillan Co., 
$3)—Perhaps no book, published dur- 
ing the war, about England has been 
more of a testimony to democracy 
than “The Long Week-end.” For in 
“the long week-end” between 1918 
and 1939 the English people ruled the 
government. The government became 
merely a necessary function in their 
pursuit of happiness. Tired from the 
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OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT QUES- 
TIONS & ANSWERS BOOKLET—1l0c 


We have had printed at our own ex- 
pense by the Government Printing Office 
an official document containing 252 ques- 
tions and answers concerning our national 
government, what it is, how it functions, 
etc. Prepared by the Hon. Wright Pat- 
man, member of Congress from Texas, it 
‘contains valuable information for every 
citizen and patriot. 

It tells you the difference between di- 
rect and indirect democracy, explains how 
the U. S. combines both democratic and 
republican principles, where the originals 
of the Declaration and Constitution are lo- 
cated, what the supreme law of the land 
is, etc. Crammed with information and 
facts. 

This valuable fact booklet. will be sent to 
Pathfinder readers for 10c stamps or coin. 
Address: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.— 
Advertisement. 



























































































MacMurray and~His Romantic Waterloo 


First World War, England decided to 
be merry, to relax, to play, to enjoy 
life. The shop-girl thrilled to the 
fashionable marriage of Lady Diana 
Manners and Alfred Duff Cooper. 
Woolworth’s, Jack Dempsey, and 
swing music “caught on,” as Amer- 
icanism swept London town. As a 
kind of climax, came the coronation. 
In two years the war followed. Hav- 
ing thoroughly enjoyed herself on her 
long London week-end, England sud- 
denly came to life, girded for action. 
Authors Robert Graves and Alan 
Hodge give us an excellent kaleido- 
scopic view of England between the 
war years, 

The Fight for the Pacific (William 
Morrow Co., $3)—Several good books 
have been recently published on “The 
Fight for the Pacific,” and among the 
better ones is a book of that name by 
Mark J. Gayn. Mr. Gayn has been a 
Far Eastern correspondent for many 
years, and is a reliable authority on 
the Orient. He outlines the rise of 
Japanese imperialism before present- 
ing the crisis in the Orient today. His 
account of the struggle in Tokyo be- 
tween the HighCommands of the army 
and navy and the politicians is paral- 
leled by an account of the vacillating 
Anglo-American policy in the past de- 
cade. 


* 7 * 


I Go By Sea, I Go By Land (Harper 
& Bros., $2)—We have all heard refu- 
gee children to America chattering or 
sobbing over the radio in talks with 
their parents in London. “I Go By 
Sea, I Go By Land” takes us into the 
American homes of these immigrant 
children. We learn what they think 
of the Statue of Liberty and other U. 
S. landmarks. P. L. Travers, English 
writer, who has been in charge of a 
number of refugee children in Amer- 
ica, writes the story.in the form of a 
diary kept by an_ eleven-year-old- 
girl. She has patked it with humor and 
pathos. Adults and children alike will 
find the tale of America’s “child 
guests” interesting reading, 
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MOVIE WORLD 


One Night in Lisbon (Paramount!) 
—Currently the American movie pu!) 
lic is being bombarded with pictur: 
on air raids and the war. “One Nigh: 
in Lisbon” can be added to this lis! 
The story is about one night in Li: 
bon, London air raids, and the wa 
Fred MacMurray plays the part of th 
devil-may-care Texan who flies bom! 
ers to Britain. In the beleaguered Is): 
he meets his romantic Waterloo in th: 
person of Madeleine Carroll. Whe: 
the American airman is stumped by, 
British mannerisms and the fair Brit 
isher just can’t fathom America: 
slang, a good deal of fun ensues. Th: 
air raids in London aren’t so pleas 
ant, but, excepting them, “One Nigh 
in Lisbon” is a fast-moving comedy 





* . * 


Power Dive (Paramount)—This pic- 
ture is little brother. to “I Wanted 
Wings,” only this time the hero al 
ready has his wings—he’s a famous 
test pilot. A blind inventor has his 
future wrapped up in a design for a 
new pursuit plane. His daughter and 
two hard-bitten flying brothers seek to 
turn his invention into a roll of bills. 
In addition, the brother act is almost 
snuffed out in aerial acrobatics, and 
the “eternal triangle” appears when 
the question arises as to who gets the 
girl. Angles of the triangle are Broth- 
ers Richard Arlen and Don Castle and 
Heart Interest Jean Arthur. If you 
liked “I Wanted Wings,” you'll prob- 
ably enjoy “Power Dive.” 


Major Barbara (United Artists)— 
The film version of George Bernard 
Shaw’s “Pygmalion” was such a suc- 
cess that another Shavian tale has 
been transferred to the screen. And if 
you like Shaw’s brand of satire, you’re 
sure to enjoy “Major Barbara.” Al- 
though the cast worked under the 
most disheartening wartime condi- 
tions—the movie was made in Eng- 
land—the British have produced as 
witty and detached a movie as if the 
German luftwaffe had never circled 
over London. As you may recall, the 
theme of “Major Barbara” is that “the 
greatest of our evils and the worst of 
our crimes is poverty.” Major Bar- 
bara (Wendy Hiller) is the daughter 
of a wealthy munitions manufacturer. 
To realize her goal in life, which is to 
save the souls of the unfortunate, she 
joins the Salvation Army. A brilliant 
young scholar (Rex Harrison) who is, 
according to Shaw, capable of run- 
ning a huge industrial plant, tries to 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
AND PROCEDURE 


Mr. Darvill’s book is indispensable for 
proper conduct of all types of meetings. 
This pocket-size edition on parliamentary 
law and procedure is one of the handiest 
books anyone could possess. Sent post- 
paid for $1. Address: Publishers Book 
Service, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Advertisement. 
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win the favor of Major Barbara by 
giving her a hand in her work. Then, 
one day, the zealous Barbara learns 
that her organization will take money 
from her munitions- maker father 
(Robert Morley), and her world of 
ideals is broken to bits. 


7 * + 


There’s Magic in Music (Paramount) 

Imagine Allan Jones heading a 
camp of slightly daft, but good-na- 
tured, lovers of classical music, and 
Susanna Foster as an erstwhile bur- 
lesque queen, Toodles La _ Verne, 
whose ambition is to become a prima 
donna. No, it doesn’t sound plaus- 
ible, but that’s the situation in 
“There’s Magic in Music.” There is 
line music in this production, and 
there are also a number of precocious 
child musicians. The story and acting, 
however, make “There’s Magic in Mu- 


’ 


sic” only a run-of-the-mine film. 








HOBBIES 





OR the past 17 years, Mrs. Evelyn 

Barton Rittenhouse, of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., has been mothering and en- 
tertaining the visiting oldsters who 
come from every state in the union to 
spend their winters in Florida’s Sun- 
shine City. Over 3,300 of them have 
joined her famous First National 
Three-Quarter Century Club, in which 
ages range from 75 to 103. The club 
sponsors the Kids and Kubs Diamond 
ball teams and a chorus; other activ- 
ities are quilting parties, spelling bees, 
dramatic entertainments, and _ old- 
fashioned dances. When people ask 
her why she has chosen such an un- 
usual hobby, Mrs. Rittenhouse replies 
that a hobby is more fun when you 
can share it with others. The oldsters, 
incidentally, worship her. For them, 
life begins not at 40, but at 80. 


* * * 


Great nations aren’t the only collec- 
tors of war weapons these days, if one 
were to judge by the accumulation of 
“wicked weapons” J. D. Leary has in 
his Keeler, Cal., home. But even Mr. 
Leary will admit his weapons are 
rather antiquated. They are, in facet, 
among the oldest Indian war weapons 
to be found in the United States. Mr. 
Keeler collects them near his home, 
which is built on the site of. one of 
the ancient battlegrounds of the Red 
Men. On his weapon roster are 200 
tomahawks, 500 war clubs, 25 battle 
axes, and eight ceremonial spearheads. 
He also has a large collection of crude 
stone weapons of the pre-Cambrian 
geological period. 


* * * 


How these women go in for pitchers! 
Mrs. H. R. Robinson of Pitman, N. J., 
has a remarkable collection of over 
7,250. Her husband writes: “We may 
have to move out of our house before 
long if the collection increases as rap- 
idly as it has in the past.” Mrs. Rob- 
inson also has a collection of 43,000 
buttons, which she has sewed on heavy 
cloth backing in artistic designs. 





RHYME & REASON 


USTICE is as 
neighbor 





strictly due between 
nations as between neigh- 
bor citizens. A highwayman is as much a 
robber when he plunders in a gang, as 
when, single; and a nation that makes an 
unjust war is only a great gang. 
—FRANKLIN 


To be seventy years young is some- 
times far more cheerful and hopeful than 
to be forty years old. 

—OLIVER WENDELL 
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HOLMES 


Happy hearts and happy faces, 
Happy play in grassy places, 

That was how, in ancient ages, 
Children grew to kings and sages. 
—ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


* . * 


We have committed the Golden Rule 
to memory; let us now commit it to life. 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 


* . * 


When you define liberty you limit it, 
and when you limit it you destroy it. 
—BRAND WHITLOCK 


For it so fall out 

That what we have we prize not to the 
worth 

Whiles we enjoy it, but being lacked and 
lost, 

Why, then we rack the value; then we find 

The virtue that possession would not show 
us 

W hile it was ours. 

—SHAKESPEARE 


* * * 


Change lays not her hand upon truth. 
—CHARLES SWINBURNE 


* . * 


Happiness grows at our own firesides, 
and is not to be picked in strangers’ 
gardens. 


—DOUGLAS JERROLD 


* * - 


Some people are so painfully good that 
they would rather be right than be 
pleasant. 

—L. C. BALL 
It hain’t no use to grumble and complane; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice. 
When God sorts out the weather and sends 
rain, 
W’y rain’s my choice. 


—J AMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


* * . 


Nothing is cheap which is superfluous, 
for what one does not need is dear at a 
penny. 

—PLUTARCH 

Manners much adorn knowledge, and 
smooth its way through the world. 

—EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 


* * * 


List to that bird! His song—what poet 
pens it? 

Brigand of birds, he’s stolen every note! 

Prize though of thieves—hark how the 
rascal spends it! 


Pours the whole forest from one tiny 
throat! 
—EDNAH P. HAYES 


The man who trusts ‘men will make 
fewer mistakes than he who distrusts 
them. 

—CAVOUR 








GZORCEOUS 


TULIPS ?2~— 


Magnificent Rainbow Assortment of gor- 
geous colors — choice Darwin, Cottage and 
Breeder Tulips — Guaranteed to Bloom 
Next Spring. Order Now —a post card 
will do. Bulbs will be sent by parcel 
post, C.O. D. at the right time for 
fall planting. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 T.C., kameune MICHIGAN 
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PAY NEXT FALL 


XPLORE YOUR MIND! 


@ Learn the tremendous possibilities of that mysterious 
world within you. Through simple, fascinating study at 
home you may Master the Everydey Problems of Life. 
For FREE BOOK, “The Secret Heritage,” introducing 
the Rosicrucian method, write Scribe #. 1. W. 


ROSICRUCIANS [AMORC] © San Jose, California 


A QUALITY BINDER 


For Copies of PATHFINDER 


The new binder which we offer to our 
readers at actual cost is made especially for 
PATHFINDER by one of America’s largest 
manufacturers. It is durable, roomy, flat- 
opening—made of best quality green buck- 
ram binding—easily accommodates 52 com- 
plete issues. No trimming, no holes to punch 
—Jjust slip each copy into place, easily and 
quickly, and its there to stay. tot | valuable 
for preserving your copies and thus k nay I rou 
“world reference library,” which PA 
ER really is, at your instant ae og The 
price to you is cost to us—only $1.25 for one 
binder; $2.25 for two; $3.00 for three, post- 
paid. ‘A PATHFINDER binder makes an ideal 
gift to a school nahn or any reader of 
‘America’s Oldest News Weekly.”’ Order from 


PATHFINDER—Washington, D. C. 
ee 


ELECTRIC READING GLASS 


For old people and persons with defective eyesight 
the Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend. You can read 
the smallest print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7.00 or electric plug-in model, 
AC or DC 110 volts, at $10.00, postpaid anywhere in 
the United States. Order from 

PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever off .. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 
—American Boy, 1 yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. 
—American Fruit Grower, 


—Modern Screen, I yr. 
—Motion Picture 
Magazine, 1 yr. 


2 yrs. —National Sportsman, 
—American Poultry Jnl. 2 yrs. 
2 yrs. Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 


—Breeder’s Gazette, —Parent’s Magazine, 

2 yrs. 6 mos. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, —Science and 

6 mos. Discovery, 1 yr. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. —Screenland, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 

Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

—Flower Grower, 6 mos. —Successful Farming, 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Hunting & Fishing, —True Confessions, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
—Modern Romances, l yr. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BIG 51 VALUES 


Home Repairs Made Easy 


YOU CAN 
FIX IT 


Tells you just 
what to do to 
fix 1001 things 
around the 
House. 


An encyclopedia of 
home repairs. Com- 
plete, practical, up 
to date. Covers 
everything in the 
house, from cellar 
to roof — including 
home _ appliances, 
from air condition- 
ing to washing ma- 
chines. If your cel- 
lar is damp; if your 
furniture needs re- 
upholstering; if 
your heating system 
breaks down; if your 
-iron won't work; if 
your radio or plumb- 
ing “acts up’’—this 
book tells HOW to 
locate the trouble 
and WHAT to do to fix it. If you own or rent a house, 
you need this book. It is the complete 
guide to home repairs. YOU CAN FIX IT... s 


THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK, by C. B. 
Smith. Authentic, simple information to help you 
repair, remodel, rebuild or build a home. Gives plans 
from colonial mansions to the prefabricated houses of 
tomosrow. Whether you own or rent a home, whether 
you are thinking of building some day, here is a book 
of a thousand short-cuts and money-savings. A clear, 
concise explanation of home building 
that anyone will understand. SPECIAL.. e 


GARDENING SHORT CUTS. By M. G. Kains a 
famed gardening expert. Presents many new and novel 
ways to take the drudgery out of gardening $1 00 

. 





as well as making it profitable. SPECIAL 


A GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS. By Norman Taylor. 
An ideal nature-lover’s field book. Shows how toe 


Geer Sed cocurate cravings. SPECIAL... $1 .00 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St.N.E., Washington, D.C. 


— Government Jobs—— 





Workers Of All Kinds, All Ages 


« Help wanted! Year after year the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice announces new job openings, gives tests to appli- 
cants young and old. 

For Uncle Sam uses helpers of all kinds, profes- 
sional, clerical, mechanical, unskilled; and in most 
tes sets a wide age range. In lots of clerical jobs 

limit is as high as 53 years. 

You get on the eligible list for Civil Service if 
you score 70 or more in the test for your field. You 
do not always have to take a written examination. 

Is there a Civil Service job for you? Our 32-page 
booklet can help you find out. Lists many positions 
with salary, requirements and type of test given. 
Tells how to apply. 


Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “Getting a 
Job With the U. S. Government”’ to PATHFIND- 
_ me Service, 635 Sixth Ave., New York, 


= following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 


No. 114—‘Good Letter-Writing’’ Made Easy.” 
No, 129—‘‘Meaning of Dreams.” 

















PASTIME and SMILES 





Toothpick Puzzle 


Last week you were to arrange six 
objects—toothpicks, matches or pen- 
cils—together so that every object 
touched every other object. Here’s 
how to do it. Place three of the ob- 
jects on the table with three of the 
ends touching each other and the 
other three ends spread out fan-like. 
Then -place the other three across the 
first three in similar position. 


Hish, Hash, Hosh 


In this game the players (the more 
the better) all sit in a circle. The lead- 
er secretly tells a third of the players 
to say “hish” at a given signal. An- 
other third he tells to say “hash,” and 
the remaining third to say “hosh.” 
Then the leader gives all the players 
the signal at the same time. The re- 
sult sounds like a tremendous concert- 
ed sneeze. 








Brain Teaser 


A grocer had nine two-pound boxes 
of sugar, nine one-pound boxes and 
nine empty boxes. He divided the 
boxes among three customers so that 
sach had the same amount of sugar 
and the same number of boxes, but no 
two persons had the same number of 
two-pound boxes, one pound boxes or 
empty boxes. How was the division 
made? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—Mary and 
Bill spent $2 and $6, respectively; 
Kate and Ned spent $4 each; Ann and 
Tom spent $1 and $2, respectively; 
and Jane and Jack spent $3 and $12, 
respectively. 

a 


Smiles 


Draftee—Pardon me. 
your foot? 

Pretty Dance Partner 
you or an elephant. 


Dora—Who gave the bride away at 
the wedding? 


Did I step on 


It was either 








Ann — Her little brother Willie. 
When the bridegroom said “I do,” 
Willie yelled: “Hurray, Sis, you’ve 


got him at last.” 


Barber—Do you want a hair cut, 
sir? 

Customer—Well, I 
them all cut. 


‘ame in to get 


London Waiter—How did you find 
your steak, sir? 

Shelter Diner—I just pushed aside 
my two peas and there it was. 

Playfoot—Your charming daughter 
has invited me to dinner. 

Mr. Chuzz (her father)—I’ll do bet- 
ter than that. fll invite you to break- 
fast for a surprise. Then you can see 
how she looks in the morning, with- 
out her make-up. 








Bitters—How would you define a picnic? 

Jitters—To me, my friend, a picnic is 
a day set apart to get better acquainted 
with ants, bugs, worms, mosquitoes, chig- 
gers, ticks and poison ivy. 


Fan—What we want is more action 
and not so many words. 

Baseball Ump—I don’t exactly agree 
with you. I would much rather you 
fans would yell at. me than throw pop 
bottles. 


Evelyn—Helen sings with a great 
deal of expression, doesn’t she? 

Joy—Well, she makes awful faces 
when she does it, if that’s what you 
mean. 


Mother—What? A 20-page letter 
from that soldier friend of yours at 
camp. What did he say? 

Daughter—He says he loves me. 


Sonny—Daddy, one of the boys up 
the street said I looked like you. 
Daddy—What did you say? 
Sonny—I had to let it pass. 

lot bigger than me. 


He’s a 


Boogy—See how the bride is blush- 
ing? 

Woogy—Go on, man, That’s not a 
blush. That’s the first flush of victory. 








BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





GEORGE EUGENE HARMON MOR- 
GENTHAU MONROE MASON, 3rd, is 
a Mississippi soldier stationed at Camp 
Blanding, Fla. 

HUNT & TELLAM operate a men’s 
clothing store at Anaheim, Cal., while 
GREEN & YOUNG do likewise at But- 
ler Run, Pa, 

Miss BURNA WICK works in a tea 
room on Vashon Island, Washington. 

Name of an undertaking establish- 
ment in Los Angeles is: CHASE & 
PECK, 

RUSE & BADSKY operate a filling 
station in North Manchester, Ind. 

Add marriages: Henry YOUNG to 
Margaret FAIR, near Newfield, N. J., 
and Frank BROWN to Betty GRAY at 
Osawatomie, Kans. 
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A Friendly Visitor’s Appreciation 

| have just finished a visit through your 
large plant at 24th and Douglas Streets, 
\. E., Washington, D. C., where the PATH- 
FINDER is published. The first time the 
PATHFINDER came to my attention was 
when I was going to school at Hughes 
Springs, Texas, in the seventh grade—thir- 
ty years ago. I have been a constant read- 
er of the PATHFINDER since that time. It 
contains more helpful information and 
one can obtain a greater amount of knowl- 
edge from the PATHFINDER for the mon- 
ey it costs than any other publication in 
\merica. It should be in the hands of 
every school and college boy and girl in 
the country. Personally, I still read it 
each week and always profit by the time 
spent’in doing so. Because of my in- 
terest in the publication, I sought the op- 
portunity of visiting and personally see- 
ing your immense plant in operation. The 
efficiency of your organization is very 
noticeable and you are to be commended 
for the fine system that is being used 
that permits the publication of so many 
hundreds of thousands of magazines each 
week. Thank you for the courtesies shown 
me during the inspection trip. 

Wright Patman 

Congressman, Ist District. 
State of Texas. 





Republican and Democrat 

I have taken PATHFINDER for many 
years and get a lot of mighty valuable 
information from it. For many years I 
was a Republican, but as time went on | 
began to realize that, as far as Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen is concerned, the Democrats 
are trying to give him a much fairer deal 
than the Republicans ever did. So I am 
now a pretty good Democrat. I note that 
those in the upper brackets financially are 
usually very much Republican, and nat- 
urally they do not favor the welfare of 
us in average circumstances. Therefore, 
it must naturally follow that for our own 
good we must fight for the opposite of 
what our money magnates advocate. Your 
paper seems to be so strong in the Re- 
publican column that it almost smells. I 
often wonder why, when the welfare of 
your customers is with the Democrats, 
and upon their welfare depends your suc- 
cess. You continually condemn our Pres- 
ident; yet you have never given any con- 
structive ideas as to better methods of 
national improvement than he has been 
putting to use. 

H. T. Reamer 
Atwater, Minn. 

I have always considered the PATH- 
FINDER to be the one fine example of 
a non-partisan, non-sectarian, impartial 
paper. But I find it now seems to have 
gone completely over to the forces of the 
administration and the war mongers, to 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security ; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on sub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous tria! box. (C) 1. P. INC. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2802-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 














READERS WRITE 





the exclusion of the views of thousands 
of its readers who share an opposite 
opinion. Of course all this war prepara- 
tion and war talk makes the wheels of 
industry spin at an unnatural rate just 
now. But what about a slump afterward? 
For it must end sometime, in spite of 
some people’s efforts to keep it going. 
I do not believe in mixing up in this 
European War. 
Arthur H. Wakeman 

Lawyersville, N. Y. 

[These two letters, by Mr. Reamer and Mr. Wake- 
man, are given space here because they are positive 
proof that PATHFINDER is hewing straight to the 
line of its long-established policy. That policy is one 
of complete independence, non-partisanship and non- 
sectarianism. PATHFINDER is the people’s paper, 
and its sole mission is to give the people the facts 
(both sides of controversial questions), so«that they 
can do their own thinking. No, Mr. Reamer and Mr. 
Wakeman and all those who think likewise, PATH- 
FINDER is neither Republican nor Democratic, and 
proud of it. Neither are we pro-Nazi, pro-Fascist, 
Red or even “pink,’’ and proud of it. But we are 
American first, last and always, and exceedingly 
proud of it.—Ed.] 


For Humanity’s Sake 

For humanity’s sake we are forced to 
become belligerents in this insane war. 
If our many boasts and good intentions 
are put to the test some will say, “It was 
under democratic rule we were plunged 
into two infernos.” But may they also 
reason that in a world crisis God raises 
up a man big enough, with mental equip- 
ment and sufficient indomitable courage 
to meet such an emergency. Even now, 
supposedly intelligent persons are saying, 
“The President has no business to get us 
into this war.” Such infantile, maudlin 
talk! Never in the history of the world 
have so many truly great souls had 
such an opportunity to prove themselves. 
Humanity for ages to come will be their 
debtors. 

Flora B. Mitchell 

Masonic Home, Ky. 


Good Neighbors 

May I offer a suggestion? Your weekly 
paper is a fine medium for spreading 
facts and information to a large reading 
population. Why don’t you devote a 
column or so to South America? There 
are many sources in Washington that can 
supply material. This, I believe, would 
be a firm step toward a real Good Neigh- 
bor Policy—something concrete. For as 
long as this policy is a mere flow of words 
there isn’t much chance for its success. 
South America must be made a real, liv- 
ing thing to the average American before 
we can hope for solidarity. The ignor- 
ance in this country about South America 
is truly appalling! Yet by a campaign 
of education, our southern neighbors 
can be brought closer to us. There is 
a great deal they can gffer us if we 
will accept. 

Rockwell H. Smith 

Richmond, Va. 


Bull’s-Eye 

Surely you scored a bull’s-eye with Dr. 
Wriston’s editorial in your issue of June 
21. It should be given wide publicity be- 
cause it awakens a sense of what our de- 
mocracy really stands for. I want to dis- 
tribute copies of the editorials, and have 
already started on the editor of the lead- 
ing paper in my nearby town, Glens Falls. 

Robert Hayden 

Lake George, N. Y. 








Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 










= a A, AGENTS WANTED = 
CHRISTMAS CARD LEADERS bring you quick cash 


earnings. Name-imprinted Christmas Cards, 50 
for $1, up. Sensational ‘‘Prize’’ 2l-card assortment 
sells $1.00. You make 100% profit. 14 fast-selling 
assortments. Samples on approval. Chilton Greet- 
ings, 147 Essex, Dept. D-20, Boston, Mass. 


ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ‘em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
BABY CHICKS 
BRED FOR BETTER FEATHERING And Quicker 
Growth. U. 8S. Approved—Pullorum tested. Heavies 
$7.40, Leghorns $6.90. Order direct from this ad. 
Hatches the year round. Morris Hatchery, Depart- 
ment E, rris, Illinois. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


LETTERSHOP BUSINESS IN HOME: Start a shop 
now: whitecollar work; professional. Free details: 
Lettershop Limited, Madeira, Ohio. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED — 


SELL NYLON HOSIERY with Famous Snag-Protected 

Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, Dept. 
A-44, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS ss 


IRONING BOARD COVERS that can be put on or 

taken off in a jiffy. Requires no tacking, lacing or 
tying, yet fits like a glove. It is bound with floati 
elastic, which keeps it smooth and tight over al 
sizes of ironing boards. Made of an ours ques grade 
of muslin, and is washable. Can be reversed and used 
on either side. Price 25 cents. Order one or more 
now direct from Pathfinder Merchandise Service, 
Washington, D. C. 














LITHOGRAPHS —— 





VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. Large 
panoramic views of Capitol, White House, new Su- 
preme Court, and all other important Government 
buildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice graduation, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
- so eee for a dollar bill. Pathfinde., Washington, 


MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE BOOKS 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK-—A delightful etiquette 
book in the popular quacties and answer form by 
Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six general sections 
covering 54 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations. Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
formation on good manners and proper procedure. 
Sent postpaid for only $1. Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 
MEDICAL 
SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 
figure out what's wrong? Why you arise nights? 
Why you have those pains in the lower back, hips 
and legs? What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PF, Milford, Kansas. 


eee WER 5 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Re- 


funded. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure “Patent 

Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 

tered Patent Attorney, 1G37 Adams Building, Wash- 

I i ns as ee 

INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 

Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls devel- 
oped—guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 

25c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one colored 

enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. Reprints 3t. 

Film mailers free. Watland Bros., 29 Blue Island, 

Illinois. 

ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish, 


permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. _ 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem. Wisconsin. 
fk aes POEMS WANTED " he 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago, ae 
SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing gan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati, oO. 
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BE SMART! Enjoy a cooler summer, 
on easy terms... with a marvelous 
New Duo-Therm fuel-oil heater! 


Duo-Therm’s patented Power-Air 
blower operates with the heat off, giv- 
ing you a cooling 27-mile-an-hour 


breeze, ‘‘seashore style.” And SUMMER 
COOLING is just one of the many “‘ex- 
tras”’ Duo-Therm offers you! That’s... 


Why it’s smart to buy this 
New-Style Heater in Summer! 





WHEN YOU ENJOY Duo-Therm’s summer cooling, you’ve just 

* begun to realize all that this remarkable heater will mean to 
you. Notice how beautiful it is—built like any piece of handsome 
furniture. And think of ‘’.e extra heating comfort it’ll give you 
next winter. Think of how it’ll free you forever from the dirt and 
nuisance of heating with coal or wood! Think of the joy of hav- 


ing just the amount of heat you want ... when you want it! 


AMAZING NEW ECONOMY! Actual tests show that Duo-Therm 
with Power-Air uses less cheap fuel oil, and gives more heat 
than a heater without Power-Air! Savings up to 25%! Com- 
plete flame-control at all settings, with Duo-Therm’s new, 
improved Dual-Chamber Burner—means more heat from 
every drop of oil! 

EXTRA FEATURES ! Handy Front Dial gives just the heat you want 
—and Coordinated Control insures proper draft for perfect 
combustion! Radiant Doors open to give floods of “‘fireplace”’ 
warmth! Special Waste-Stopper saves fuel. Safe! Duo-Therms 
are listed as standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


Cooler Summers ...Warmer Winter, 


The Most Popular Fuel-Oil . America 


THERM 


Copr. 1941, Motor W vee Corp, 








AMAZING NEW PERFORMANCE! Duo-Therm’s new, improved 

* Dual-Chamber Burner (patented), and Duo-Therm’s new, 

exclusive Power-Air deliver an entirely new standard in heating 

comfort. Heat that is not power-driven, loafs at the geiling. 

Power-Air drives lazy ceiling-heat down, giving you warm floors 

and even comfortable heating! And Power-Air is adjustable, to 
give you just the amount of circulation desired. 


SMALL DOWN PAYMENT NOW! Select a Duo-Therm with Power- 
Air Now. Pay no more until October! See the many Duo- 
Therm models at your dealer’s—all beautiful! AJ/ efficient! 
Capacities 1 to 6 rooms. Mail coupon now for complete in- 
formation about America’s leading fuel-oil heaters. 


RADIANT-CIRCULATOR $3995 


MODEL 575-2 ONLY 


Model 575-2 Duo-Therm is the perfect answer for room 
heating comfort. Radiates and circulates. 


URN aaa i FE TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! eer ra 
DUO-THERM DIVISION | 
Dept.PF-2, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan 

Send me, without obligation, complete information about | 
Duo-Therm heaters. I am also interested in Duo-Therm | 
Furnaces (1)... Water Heaters (1)... Trailer Heaters (1) | 

... Ranges (2. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Street 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Name. : we 
| : 

| City.... 

| 
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